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Ins. Ad Conference 
Elects R. W. Smiley 
As New President 


Annual Meeting Features Impor- 
tance of Developing Closer 
Relations With Public 


HELM REPORTS ON YEAR 
Retiring Pres. Commends Growth 


of Cooperative Activities of 
Groups Within Insurance 








By WALLACE L. CLAPP 


The importance of pubfic relations 


thinking and of better public relations 
in the insurance industry was the theme 
of the annual meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference January 14-15 at 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 
Harry G. Helm, Glens Falls Group, 
sounded this keynote in his annual re- 
port as president of the~ conference. 

He emphasized that “capital stock fire 
and casualty insurance is beginning to 
realize that we cannot walk alone; that 
our present and future welfare is in the 
hands of the public. ... Furthermore, 
we, as advertising men, must do our 
share in pointing out to insurance that 
we can no longer be isolationists—we 
must take the public into our inner 
councils and get its opinion before mak- 
ing any important decision.” 

Election of Officers 


Election of officers featured the open- 
ing session, the 1945 slate being pre- 
sented by Robert Brown, Jr., Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, as nominating com- 
mittee chairman. Ralph W. Smiley, 
Royal-Liverpool Group, was elected 
president; Theodore W. Budlong, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, vice 
president, and Joseph A. Gernhardt, 
National Surety Corp., secretary. 

Mr. Helm, who has served as presi- 
dent for the past year and a half and 
who has done a fine job, was elected to 
the new executive committee ex-officio. 
Also elected to this committee are 
Frank Dorsey, Fidelity & Guaranty 
Fire of Baltimore; Clark W. Smithe- 
man, North America Companies; Harold 
|. Graham, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
mty, and Edwin Sterns, Travelers. 
Feeling expressed was that the new 
official lineup represents a well balanced 
group of men who will work together 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Who Is Uncle Sam ? 


When the man in our armed forces is in need of food or 
ammunition, or any other necessary war supplies, he confidently 
expects it to arrive. He expects it to be delivered by his Uncle Sam. 


But when he thinks of his Uncle Sam, the nephew in uniform 
does not have in mind the tall lean fellow with the white goatee 
made so familiar by the caricatures. 


The Uncle Sam he is basing his hopes upon, and he trusts 
that we all realize it, is the person whose framed portrait you 
see when you look into a mirror. 


When you invest your share in the war in the form of a 
War Bond, when you donate a pint of your own blood for blood 
plasma, when you really work at being a citizen instead of being 
satisfied to claim citizenship around election time — then you are 
Uncle Sam. 


What’s more than that, then you are the Uncle Sam your 
son or your neighbor’s boy has in mind when he thinks of “back 
home” as the place where his Uncle Sam is backing him up. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Social Agencies To Be 
Covered Under Group 
Contract by Hancock 


Community Chests, Hospitals, Vis- 
iting Nurses, Welfare Agencies 
Eligible Under Plan 


SOME UNUSUAL FEATURES 
President Paul F. Clark Explains 


Plan Will Be Full-Vesting and 
Transferable 














Employes of thousands of Community 
chests, hospitals, settlement houses, vis- 
iting nurses associations and all kinds 
of social and welfare agencies throughout 
the country, the great majority of whom 
have not previously been covered either 
by private Pension *Plans or Social 
Security, will become eligible for Group 
life protection contract with 
John Hancock Mutual Life. There are 
at least 500,000 regular employes in 
those organizations. 

Announced by Gerard Swope 

The contract is with the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement Asso- 
ciation of New York, a non-profit or- 
ganization created expressly for extend- 
ing these benefits to social and welfare 
workers. The plan is the culmination of 
several years study by a committee of 
the Commun‘ty Chests and 
Inc., the national organization of Com- 
munity Chests among whose trustees 
are some of the leading financial and 
business figures of the country. The 
announcement of the plan was made by 
Gerard Swope, chairman of the board 
of National Health and Welfare Retire- 
ment Association, at his office in New 
York Wednesday. Paul F. Clark, presi- 
dent of John Hancock, was present at 
a press conference in Mr. Swope’s office 
and told of some of the unusual features 
of the plan. 

President Clark Tells Features 

Outstanding features are that the 
plan will be full-vesting and transfer- 
able. This permits employes to change 
jobs without losing their benefits. Mem- 
bership in the plan can be transferred 
from one agency to another, or from 
one community to another. In the opin- 
ion of experts in the field, these fea- 
tures have a particular social significance 
as they permit employes to move to a 
larger area of operation where their 
talents may be more useful, without 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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As a rule, wounded men talk very little. They’ve learned 
to “take it.” Many live in a secret, silent world of 
pain—but they know. They know and are grateful. 
They remember the horrors of that last battle.. . They 
remember the Red Cross worker bending over them... 


the plasma... 

Then, the hospital, with all their precious lives be- 
fore them . . . Their gratitude for the innumerable 
small, but vitally important comforts brought to them 
by Red Cross Nurse’s Aids and Gray Ladies is 
expressed by eyes grown bright—or a simple 
“thanks.” 


FIRE ® 








This is the tenth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 
THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE ° 


Only a few of us can actively serve the Red Cross in 
the far-flung battle areas, but there is something we 
can all do no matter where we are. We can humbly 
share our blood...We can divide our time...We can 
give our money...We can and must help. 

Make an appointment at your nearest blood donor 
center today... Join the hosts of Americans on the 
home front who.are helping to make the Red Cross 
contribution in World War II the greatest mass effort 
of mercy the world has ever known... We must 
all deserve that “thanks” of our fighting men who 
have given so much for us. 
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Meeting Pension Trust Requirements 


Robert F. Spindell, Chicago attorney, is author of a timely article on “Current Prob- 
lems Regarding Pension and Profit-Sharing Trusts” appearing in the December issue 
of the Journal of Accountancy. Following are some excerpts of interest to msurance 


people. 


Copyright 1944 by American Institute Publishing Co., Inc. 


Eligibility of Employes 

Four principal classifications are used, 
often in some combination, to determine 
the eligibility of employes for participa- 
tion in pension and profit-sharing plans: 

(A) Years of service is the most im- 
portant of these. If a plan covers 70% 
of all employes who have been in the 
company’s service for five years or 
longer, it will automatically qualify as 
to eligibility. The excludable 30%, how- 
ever, may be excluded only under. an 
automatic formula, and not at the em- 
ployer’s discretion. Furthermore, contri- 
butions and benefits under the plan must 
not discriminate in favor of stockhold- 
ers, officers, supervisory employes, and 
highly compensated employes. In other 
words, even though the plan may qualify 
as to eligibility, it may be discriminatory 
in its effect or operation. 

Neither the law nor Treasury practice 
requires a minimum of five years’ serv- 
ice. Section 165 (a) (1) (B) provides 
that any classification established by 
the employer, and found by the Com- 
missioner not to discriminate in favor 
of any of the four named classes, will 
be satisfactory. In some cases, even 
ten or fifteen years of service might 
be specified if the plan were not thus 
made discriminatory in its operation. 

A plan may admit initial participants 

on the basis of one year’s service, and 
require two years for those coming in 
later. Likewise, a shorter period may 
be provided for male employes than for 
female employes. Usually it is neces- 
sary to give reasons for such differ- 
entiation, and of course it must be 
shown that the effects are not dis- 
criminatory. 
_ (B) Age limits generally play no part 
in profit-sharing trusts, but a sound 
pension plan generally sets a minimum 
limit of 25, 30, or 35 years and a maxi- 
mum of 60, 65, or 70 years. The Treas- 
ury will permit a higher minimum age 
for women than for men, apparently on 
the assumption that a greater turnover 
by reason of marriage is likely arnong 
the younger women. The maximum age 
must take account of the Treasury’s 
requirement of at least ten years’ par- 
ticipation for funding provisions. Nor- 
mal retirement date and eligibility re- 
quirement are thus interrelated. 

(C). Occupation or position, as a basis 
of eligibility, ordinarily requires satis- 
lactory explanation by the employer, as 
in the case of a plan including only 
Salaried employes and excluding hourly 
workers or factory employes. Accept- 
alle reasons, when supported by facts, 
such as the heavier turnover of factory 
employes, existence of a labor-union 
contract, or the higher earnings of 
hourly workers in comparison with sal- 
avied or office employes. Other occu- 
pctional classifications may be made by 
departments, by plants, or by different 
locations. 

(D) Salary classification is effected 
wiere only those employes earning 
above a certain annual sum are included. 
* mmon limits are $3,000, $2,000, or 
ape All employes below the specified 
bracket are excluded. Such plans must, 
a trae ee : 
in every case, be “integrated” with So- 
cl nT] Security. . (See paragraph D under 
Pension Forthulas, below.) 

in most cases, eligibility is the most 


important problem of all, and consid- 
erable care should be exercised in de- 
termining who shall participate, both 
because of the need of effectively meet- 
ing sound objectives in personnel mat- 
ters and the possibility of unnecessary 
costs over the years. Payroll data should 
be broken down and analyzed according 
to age and years of service in every 
case, and also according to compensa- 
tion and occupation in other cases, in 
order that the employer may know the 
facts before working out the formula. 
Company directors are in many in- 
stances considerably astonished at the 
disclosures of such an analysis. Offhand 
estimates of officers are sometimes 
highly inaccurate. 

Finally, it should be made clear that 
sole proprietors and general partners 
cannot be included in a qualified pension 
or profit-sharing plan because they are 
employers, and the plan could not then 
be for the exclusive benefit of employes. 
In some cases, limited or special part- 
ners might be included. 

Pension Formulas 

(A) The straight pension of 25% or 
30% of basic compensation is popular, 
especially in the smaller cases, because 


it is readily understood. It is also a 
good formula in medium-sized and larger 
cases, if the employer can afford it. 

Another type of straight pension for- 
mula provides 40% or 50% of basic com- 
pensation, less the primary Social Se- 
curity benefit. This does not involve 
integration with Social Security, , for 
all. employes in the classification are 
eligible, irrespective of compensation. 
The Treasury will also permit sub- 
traction of 150 per cent of the primary 
Social Security benefit under this for- 
mula. The effects must be _ closely 
watched, however, for they tend to dis- 
criminate in favor of officers and high- 
ly compensated employes. 

(B) Group-annuity men and actuaries 
setting up self-administered plans gen- 
erally use a formula of 1%, 14%, or 
2% of compensation for each year of 
future service, plus 4%, 4%, or 1% 
for each year of past service. In some 
concerns where the better employes are 
older but have been with the tompany 
only a few years, this tying of the for- 
mula to years of service is not satis- 
factory. Sometimes it may be used ad- 
vantageously to supplement the straight 
pension formula, as by providing 20% 
of basic compensation, plus %% for each 
year of past or future service, which- 
ever best fits the particular case. Such 
plans may be funded at a level amount 
over the future service of the employe, 
provided it is at least a 10-year period. 

(C) Money-purchase plans provide for 


Mary Barber Tells of Women’s Market 


Assistant to President, Penn Mutual, Tells Keystone LAA 
Group That Neglect of Women Business Insur- 
ance Prospects Is Shortsightedness 


Life insurance advertising directed to 
the women’s market was discussed in a 
talk given to the Keystone Group of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion by Mary F. Barber, assistant to 
the president, Penn Mutual Life. 

“Tn looking at the pictures of women’s 
life insurance purchases,” says Miss 
3arber, “we see them rising from one- 
fifth of the number of policies sold in 
1940 to over one-third at the present 
time. There is nothing mysterious about 
this. There is something very mysterious 
though that seems to go through some 
advertising copywriters’ minds when 
they address copy to mademoiselle as 
a prospective buyer of life insurance 
policies. When they are writing about 
fur coats or Chanel No. 5 they agree 
with the magazine Glamour’s statement 
that ‘the young-girl-with-the-job should 
be America’s most carefully doddled 
customer today. And why not? With 
fifty-two pay checks a year... and 
smart enough to develop tastes and in- 
vestigate values as her salary soars... 
she’s your biggest volume market to- 
day.’ 

Insurance Advertisements 

“But,” says Miss Barber, “in writing 
ads about insurance for the business or 
professional girl over and over again 
she is pictured as a sort of female ‘Sad 
Sack’ who spends all her spare time 
worrying about dependent old age. 

“Actually these purchasers are usually 
(1) successful business women which 
the Franklin Field defines as ‘those who 
have been able to retain their disposi- 
tions and looks while accumulating rec- 
ognition and cash,’ or (2) smart young 
girls who have good business positions 
because they have good business sense 
but their actual worries about their 


future probably don’t extend much fur- 
ther than how long it will be before the 
boy friend can come home on leave. 

“Particularly when addressing _ this 
younger group I think we’d be perform- 
ing a service, therefore, if we could 
impress on advertising agency copy- 
writers that buying a retirement income 
doesn’t employ quite the same line of 
thinking as ‘taking the veil.’” 

Miss Barber thought it was a mistake 
to consider insurance for women merely 
in terms of the policies sold to business 
and professional women. She pointed 
out that there has always been “a cer- 
tain amount of life insurance sold and 
lots of business girls are buying insur- 
ance today as a means of saving in order 
to play their part in the partnership 
when they eventually marry. But it’s 
important to consider that just as to- 
day’s economic conditions increase the 
need for retirement income so they in- 
crease the importance of insurance on 
the wife of a man who has the respon- 
sibility of taking care of a family which 
includes one or more children.” 

Family, Estate Protection 

“A lot of women,” she pointed out, 
“Should be and are buying insurance for 
family and estate protection purposes 
but, financially speaking, there’s a lot 
of high-powered womanpower among 
small business organizations today and 
the salesman who neglects women busi- 
ness insurance prospects today is as 
shortsighted as the salesman who doesn’t 
include women among prospects for per- 
sonal insurance.” 

She pointed out that “if by some 
Government ruling an agent was de- 
prived of a third of his prospects, we'd 
hear some high vccal complaints, yet 
this is what is happening when he 
neglects the women’s market.” 





the employer’s contribution of a certain 
percentage of salary, which is used to 
buy as much pension as the funds per- 
mit. In many cases the employe con- 
tributes a percentage of his salary or 
wages, and the company pays in an 
equal or even greater amount. 

In the usual pension trust the bene- 
fits are determined first, and the cost 
of the plan is the amount actuarially 
required to produce those benefits. In 
the money-purchase plan the cost is 
provided first and the pension is merely 
what this money will buy. Whether the 
money-purchase plan is a pension or a 
profit-sharing plan can be determined 
only by the facts of each case. 

Before adopting any plan, the em- 
ployer should have presented to him 
alternative pension formulas, with cal- 
culations made in a dozen or so typical 
cases. This will permit thorough study 
in advance of commitment, the impor- 
tance of which is evident in too many 
pension formulas that have been hastily 
adopted, with unforeseen and undesired 
results, 

(D) Integration with Social Security 
is required for “salary-classification” 
plans, which include only employes 
earning over a fixed amount, such as 
$3,000 or $2,000 a year. The Treasury 
interprets this to mean that total bene- 
fits under the plan and the Social Se- 
curity Act shall not be proportionately 
greater for employes earning over $3,000 
than the benefits under Social Security 
alone for those earning less. A Treas- 
ury Department Mimeograph sets forth 
elaborate tables for integrating pension 
plans and provides two formulas that 
fix the maximum pensions payable. 
Neither of these formulas need be con- 
sidered mandatory in the light of the 
Deputy Commissioner’s statement that 
any other formula that “substantially” 
integrates with Social Security will be 
acceptable. 

One of the suggested formulas pro- 
vides 25% of compensation in excess of 
$3,000, plus 4% for each year of serv- 
ice between 1941 and normal retirement 
date. The other is like the usual group- 
annuity formula, and provides 1% of all 
compensation in excess of $3,000 for 
each year of future service, plus 4% 
for each year of past service. In most 
cases the first formula will provide the 
larger pension. To avoid the elaborate 
calculations required in applying this to 
a large number of employes, the Treas- 
ury will permit use of a 30% formula 
applied against the excess over $3,000, 
provided the results do not exceed the 
maxima allowed under the other for- 
mulas. 

Employes serving the company for 
less than 15 years must have their pen- 
sions proportionately reduced. 

Lowering the salary classification from 
$3,000 to, say, $2,400 provides a larger 
benefit for those earning over $3,000 
because of the slight differential under 
Social Security in favor of lower sal- 
aries. The percentages may be found 
in Mimeograph 5717 mentioned above. 
The Regulations provide that a plan 
may, for administrative convenience, es- 
tablish a minimum pension of $20 a 
month or $240 a year. This is helpful 
to those earning between $3,000 and 
about $3,800. ; 

An employer considering adoption of 
a salary-classification plan integrated 
with Social Security should realize that 
it does not provide a very adequate 
pension for those who earn between 
$3,000 and $7,000 a year. An employe 
earning $7,000 would get about 30% of 
$4,000, approximately $1,200 a year or 
$100 a month. A total pension of $160 
a month or $1,920 a year is hardly suffi- 
cient for a man who has a standard of 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Handy & Boesser 
LAURENCE E. OLSON 


Two field representatives of The Pru- 
dential have been appointed supervisors 
and transferred to the office in 
Newark. Laurence E. Olson, former as- 
sistant manager of the company’s Kan- 


home 


sas City Ordinary agency and George E. 
Steigerwald, also an assistant manager, 


in the Philadelphia Ordinary agency, 
have been assigned to the Ordinary 
agencies department. The former has 


been assigned to supervisory duties over 
the western agencies, while the latter 
will be identified with the northern 
group. 


Mr. Olson joined The Prudential in 
Kansas City in 1940 as a full-time special 
agent. He became an assistant manager 





Handy & Boesser 
GEORGE E, STEIGERWALD 


October 1, 1941. He 
University. 

Mr. Steigerwald was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in the 
class of 1927. He entered the life in- 
surance field in 1930 and in 1941 became 
affiliated with the Philadelphia Ordinary 
agency as a full-time special agent. His 
appointment as assistant manager came 
on February 2, 1942. Both the new su- 
pervisors have already taken over their 
new duties. 

The Ordinary agencies also announced 
two other promotions in the field. 
Marion Thompson and H. M. Swarthout, 
who have been special agents in the 
Kansas City agency, are now assistant 
managers assigned to duty in that 
agency. Mr. Thompson has been with 
The Prudential since 1941. Mr. Swar- 
thout joined the Kansas City agency 
staff in 1943 


attended Kansas 





METROPOLITAN FIELD CHANGES 





Raymond M. Battersby Heads Torring- 
ton Office; Melvin H. Yarbrough 
Goes to Knoxville 
The Metropolitan Life has announced 
that Raymond M. Battersby, formerly 
manager at Bristol, has been 
placed in charge of the company’s dis- 
trict office at Conn., and 
Melvin H. Yarbrough has been named 
manager of the Holston district office 

in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. Battersby joined the Metropolitan 
Life in 1923 as an agent in Stamford, 
Conn. In 1926 he was named assistant 
manager in the same district and was 
later made general assistant manager of 
New England territory. In 1937 he was 
appointed a manager in charge of the 
Bristol office. 

Mr. Yarbrough joined the Metropoli- 
tan in 1926 as an agent in Rock City, 
Tenn. He was made an assistant mana- 
ger in 1929 and served that capacity in 
Pine Bluff, Ark., and Rock City, Tenn. 
He was then associated with the field 
training division at the home office until 
his appointment at Holston. 


Conn., 


Torrington, 


CONN. BANK INSURANCE 


The Connecticut Savings Banks Life 
Insurance Fund reports that at the close 
of the third year of operation Connecti- 
cut Savings Bank Life Insurance had in 
force $4,138,595. Last year the system 
offered Group life coverage for the first 
time. The amount of new business writ- 
ten last year was $1,898,158 representing 
a 77.5% increase. The increase in Ordi- 
nary business exclusive of Group life 
was 10.5%. Three new banks joined the 
system making a total of 21 of the 72 
Mutual Savings banks in the state now 
writing life insurance. 





SCRANTON LIFE INCREASES 

Scranton Life held a very successful 
regional agency meeting last week clos- 
ing with a dinner given by the company 
for the group at the Waverty Country 
Club, Scranton.’ Robert Merriman, 
president of Scranton Life announced 
that life insurance paid-for production 
for 1944 was outstanding with new pail 
business exceeding that of 1943 by 25%, 
the gain in insurance in force being the 
largest since 1926 and the total insurance 
in force at the close of the year the 
highest in more than a dozen years. 





AVAILABLE FOR GOOD LIFE AGENCY 





Young Woman—6 Years’ Experi 





Now Assistant to Manager of active 
brokerage agency. Excellent brokerage experience and knowledge under- 
writing practices. Minimum salary—$200. monthly, Box 1562, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 





Paul Williams Named 
Aetna General Agent 


HEADS INDIANAPOLIS AGENCY 
Former Assistant General Agent at 
Chicago Succeeds the Late 
Paul Simpson 


The appointment of Paul Williams, 
assistant general agent for Aetna Life 
in Chicago, as general agent in In- 
dianapolis has been announced by Rob- 
ert B. Coolidge, agency vice president. 
Mr. Williams, whose appointment is ef- 
fective February 1, succeeds Paul Simp- 
son, who died on December 22. 

A native of Royersford, Pa., Mr. Wil- 
liams was educated at Carnegie Tech, 
to which he- won a scholarship from 
Westinghouse Electrical Laboratories. 
Following his graduation from college in 
1927 he became a sales engineer with 
the Duquesne Light Co., in Pittsburgh, 
specializing in electrical equipment. He 
joined the Aetna Life in January, 1933, 
as an agent in Chicago, and in 1937 
was promoted to supervisor in the R. S. 
Edwards general agency. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general agent on April 
1, 1940. He is a CLU and a graduate 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau School of Agency Management. 








MAXCY AGENCY MEETING 


The Noel D. Maxcy agency, general 
agents for Equitable Society at 186 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, held its 
fourth annual dinner at Bossert Hotel, 
December 27. Mr. Maxcy reported a 
40% increase in paid business and a 25% 
increase in number of agents qualifying 
for the Society’s production clubs. There 
was a 150% increase in number of agents 
qualifying for Quarter Million Club and 
the average first-year commission earn- 
ings exclusive of renewals for the 
agency’s twenty club members approxi- 
mated $4,000 a year. 





CHICAGO FORUM SPEAKERS 


Harold P. McLaughlin, chairman of 
the 1945 sales forum of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters which be- 
gins February 10, announces that three 
speakers will be featured at the session 
scheduled for February 17. They include 
George J. Fullman, manager, Metropoli- 
tan, “How Successful Debit Men Sell 
Ordinary”; Hermine R. Kuhn, field as- 
sistant, Manhattan Life, “Developing the 
Women’s Market”; Francis P. Clish, 
manager, John Hancock, “Developing 
the Juvenile Market.” 





BIERBAUM AGENCY 30% AHEAD 


Raymond F. Bierbaum, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit Life, 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York, announces that the 
agency has completed its most success- 
ful year since opening in January, 1940. 
The production for 1944 exceeded 1943 
by more than 30%. Two new agents 
were added to the organization during 
the past twelve months. 





WANTED 


Group life and casualty claim man for 
Home Office of large middle western 
company. Excellent opportunity. Please 
give details of education and business 
experience, salary expected, and date 
when available. Replies held in confi- 
dence. Box 1561, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 











MUTUAL BENEFIT LEADERS 





Wallace N. Watson Leads in Volume 
and Lives; Sidney Weil, Last 
Year’s Leader Is Second 
Wallace N. Watson, CLU, Boston, 
leads all representatives of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, in both volume and lives 
paid-for in 1944, according to H. G. 
Kenagy, superintendent of agencies. His 
production last year was 312 lives for 

$1,572,665. 

Mr. Watson, who is a member of the 
W. E. Johnson, Jr. agency, also devotes 
part of his time to consultation with the 
agency department on advanced under- 
writing plans, particularly in the field of 
business insurance. He entered the life 
insurance business in 1925 as a repre- 
sentative of the Phoenix Mutual in 
Pittsburgh. Prior to joining the Mutual 
Benefit in 1943 he’ was general agent o/ 
the Connecticut Mutual at Boston. 

Second place in volune leadershin is 
held by Sidney Weil of Cin ingati, 
whose total production was $1,569,500. 
Mr. Weil led the company in volume in 
1943, and his production Jas: year was 
the best since he entered the lif insur- 
ence business with the Mutual Benefit at 
the end of 1937. Before joimng the Cin- 
cinnati agency, Mr. Weil was owner and 
president of the Cincinnati Reds. 





New York Life Employes 
Make 152,493 Bond Sales 


During the Sixth War Loan Drive 
members of the New York Life team of 
volunteer War Bond salesmen in New 
York City made 152,493 cash sales for a 
total volume of $24,708,610. All of these 
sales were to individuals and small cor- 
porations. During the Drive, 3,332 em- 
ployes and agents of the company in 
New York City participated as members 
of the New York Life team. As com- 
pared with the Fifth War Loan Drive, 
the number of small sales was increased 
2% times and the volume of these sales 
was doubled from $12,274,650 to $24, 
708,610. 

Edward Clemmons and Henry Struth- 
wolf, both of the surrender value divi- 
sion, were each credited with 5,821 cash 
sales for $1,270,000. There were 268 mem- 
bers of the New York Life team who 
made 100 or more individual cash sales, 
and 891 who made fifty or more casli 
sales. 
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Timothy Foley Named 
President, N. Y. Mgrs. 

SUCCEEDS J. M. EISENDRATH 

Alfred J. Johannsen Elected Vice Presi- 


dent; John M. Fraser Is 
Secretary-Treasurer 








Timothy W.. Foley, general agent, 


State Mutual Life, was elected president 
of the Life 
Greater Néw York at the anfhual meet- 
ing of the association, this week. Alfred 
J. Johannsen, general agent, Northwest- 


Managers Association of 





TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 


ern Mutual Life, was elected vice presi- 
dent and John M. Fraser, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Foley, who succeeds 
Julius M. Eisendrath, manager for Guar- 
dian Life, was vice president last year 


' and Mr. Johannsen was secretary-treas- 


urer. 

The new president, Mr. Foley has 
been with the State Mutual Life for over 
twenty years, having started with that 
company when he was 18. He served 
the company as clerk, cashier, super- 
visor and assistant general agent under 
Frank W. Pennell and as general agent 
when Mr. Pennell resigned to devote 
his time to personal production. 

large personal producer since he 

entered the business, Mr. Foley has on 
many occasions been a speaker at State 
Mutual Life conventions. He is active 
in life underwriters’ activities and has 
served on several committees of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York. He is also active in the 
affairs of the Midtown Managers Asso- 
ciation and served as president of that 
organization in 1941. 


DR. J. T. SHERIDAN ADVANCED 


Assistant Medical Director Named As- 
sociate Director of Fidelity 


Mutual Life 


Joyce T. Sheridan, M. D. since 1932 
assistant medical director of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, has been appointed as- 
sociate medical director. Dr. Sheridan 
has had a broad experience in medical 
selection, and for several years has had 
full charge of the company’s list of 
medical examiners. His special interest 
in medical selection has been in cardio- 
vascular work, and in this field he has 
made contributions to insurance medical 
literature and before the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors. 

Prior to joining the Fidelity Mutual, 
Dr. Sheridan was for a year and a half 
assistant medical director of the Phila- 
delphia Life Insurance .Co., and in 1927 
became medical director of that com- 
Pany, holding that position until his 
preemies with the Fidelity Mutual 
in 1932, 








‘ 


Another Step Forward 
by 


GUARDIAN 





This stimulating new booklet, “Is This 
for You?” gives prospective women un- 
derwriters a down-to-earth description of, 
and a realistic means of measuring, their 
chance of success in life insurance as a 


career. 


Recently issued to Guardian’s Man- 
agers, the booklet is one of the many 
sales and recruiting aids available to The 
Guardian Field through our Women’s Sec- 
tion, directed by Beatrice Jones, C. L. U., 
of the Agency Department. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office, New York City 
A Mutual Company Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 85 YEARS 














Several Promotions 
Made by-Penn Mutual 


Dr. D.M. SHEWBROOKS ADVANCED 





C. E. Rickards, Associate Actuary; E. G. 
Brown, Associate Supervisor Applica- 
tions; Five Others Promoted 





Penn Mutual Life has made several 
promotions among home office staff an- 
nounced this week by President John A. 
Stevenson. 

Dr. Daniel M. Shewbrooks, assistant 
medical director, has been made asso- 
ciate medical director. Charles E. Rick- 





CHARLES E. RICKARDS 


ards, assistant actuary, is made asso- 


ciate actuary. Edgar G. Brown, who 
has been assistant supervisor of applica- 
tions, has been made associate supervisor 
of applications. 

Appointments of junior officers were: 
Frank B. Runyon, who has served as 
director of the company’s War Service 
Bureau, is given the title of director of 
special services. Walter E. Oswald, who 
has been in charge of personnel, is ap- 
pointed director of personnel. Howard 
T. Maag is made assistant secretary. 
Joseph D. Breaks and Albert G. Ceder- 
strom are given the title of financial 
secretary. Allen C. Thomas, Jr., was 
appointed assistant counsel. 


Careers of Officers 


Dr. Shewbrooks is a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury College and studied medicine 
at Johns Hopkins, was graduated in 1915 
and went to Europe to serve with the 
Serbian Red Cross in Serbia, Albania 
and Greece during the typhus epidemic. 
Rettrning to this country, he completed 
his internship at St. Paul, and was ap- 
pointed assistant medical director of 
Northwestern National Life. He entered 
the United States Army in 1917 and 
served at Fort Riley. When he left that 
service in 1919 he was a major, serving 
at West Point Military Academy, as in- 
structor in military hygiene and sanita- 
tion and assistant post surgeon. After 
the Army he rejoined the Northwestern, 
and later became medical director of 
Lincoln National Life, then associate 
medical director of the Acacia Mutual 
Life. Dr. Shewbrooks has been active 
in local medical affairs, being a member 
of his County, State and National Medi- 
cal Society, as well as of the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors of 
America, and is a member of the Phila- 
delphia College of Physicians. He has 
been for some years assistant attending 
physician in the Out-Patient Heart 
Clinic of Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Charles E. Rickards, now associate 
actuary, is a native Philadelphian, gradu- 
ate of Swarthmore College in 1927. He 
joined the actuarial department of Penn 
Mutual in 1928. At Swarthmore he was 
a football and lacrosse player and presi- 
dent of his class, was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. He is a Fellow of the Ac- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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MAUS 
END 


Somewhere in Germany, Cap- 
tain Harold Van Every, pilot of 
a Flying Fortress, is a prisoner of 
war, shot down while flying his 
third mission over Berlin. 

If Captain Van Every receives 
a letter sent him by the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, at 
least one of his days will have 
been made bright. For that letter 
tells the results of his remember- 
ing a. policyholder even in the 
midst of war in the air over a 
foreign country and with bursts 
of deadly flak peppering his bomb- 
ing plane. 


Harold Van Every became a 
Bankers Life salesman in 1940; 
following his graduation from the 
University of Minnesota, where he 
played halfback on the Varsity’s 
Golden Gophers, and his profes- 
sional football career with the 
Green Bay Packers. 


One day he called on a Bankers 
Life policyholder and tried to sell 
him additional protection. The 
man thought himself sufficiently 
covered (he had only $2,000) and 
refused to buy more. Soon after, 
Van Every went to war. In due 
course of time he finished his 
training period and was sent over- 
seas. Amid his new and danger- 
ous surroundings, he kept remem- 
bering former days. He wrote to 
Twin City Agency Manager 
“Bob” Shay, suggesting that he see 
this prospect and try to sell him 
more insurance. He had a feeling 
the man needed it—urgently. 


“For Van's sake I did as he 
asked,” says Agency Manager 
Shay. “I made a_ not-too-easy 
sale; in fact, the most difficult I 
ever made.” 


A few weeks ago this man, with 
a companion, went duck-hunting 

never to return. His upset boat 
was found in shallow water; the 
two bodies were recovered. 


“If this news eventually finds 
its way to Harold’s German door- 
step,” says Agency Manager Shay, 
“he will be justified in a feeling 
of great satisfaction for having 
played such an important role in 
the future welfare of that little 
wife and the kiddies who, but for 
his thoughtfulness, would have 
had only $2,000 to cover a life- 
time of wants and necessities, in- 
stead of the guaranteed income 
from two Bankers Life policies, 
totaling almost $10,000, for 19 
years and a substantial sum paid 
in cash at the end of that period.” 


Bankers /y } 
the Double Duty Doll lan | Compary 


oes 





Fred L. Fisher Resigns 
From Lincoln National 


JOINS DETROIT  DISTILLERS ‘ 





Advertising Manager of Fort Wayne 
Company for Many Years, Long 
tive in Life Advertisers Association 





Fred L. Fisher, advertising manager 
of Lincoln National Life, has resigned 
effective February 1, to become director 
of advertising and merchandising for 
Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., of Detroit, 





FRED L. FISHER 


nationally known distillers. The Detroit 
firm operates in the majority of the 
states and is a division of Gooderham 
& Worts-Hiram Walker of Walkerville, 
Ontario. 

Mr. Fisher joined Lincoln National 
Life in 1928 as a member of the adver- 
tising department. In 1931 he was made 
advertising manager and in 1936 a junior 
officer of the company. He has handled 
all of the company’s advertising and 
sales promotion activities. He is na- 
tionally known in both insurance and 
general advertising circles, and has 
been active in advertising affairs both 
within and without the life insurance 
business. He is a member of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America and the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association. 
With LAA he has been’ twice a member 
of the executive committee and has held 


James A McLain Honored by 
Directors and Co. Officers 


James A McLain, president of Guar- 
dian Life of New York, was guest of 
honor at a dinner January 8 in connec- 
tion with his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the company and opening a five- 
day conference of managers and he will 
be given another dinner January 22 on 
the opening of another conference. 

Agency Vice President Frank F. 
Weidenborner presided at the dinner 
last week. Among speakers were Vice 
President John L. Cameron, represent- 
ing the officers; Carl Heye, recently 
resigned as chairman of Ralph 
Trubey, Fargo, N. D., speaking for the 
managers. Mr. Heye presented Mr. Mc- 
Lain with a twenty-five-year service pin 
and he was also given two silver pieces. 
Dr. Hugh R. Monro, vice president of 
Niagara Lithography Co. and a director, 
spoke for the board. 





Pink’s Committee Prints 
Coordinated World Plea 


Louis H. Pink, former Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York and now 
president of Associated Hospital Service 
of New York, is chairman of the Citi- 
zens Conference on International Eco- 
nomic Union, whose statement to the 
President and the Congress of the 
United States, “Plea for a Coordinated 
World and Community of Power” has 
been printed under date of January 15. 

In an accompanying memorandum, 
Mr. Pink says that the statement was 
prepared and printed before Senator 
Vandenberg made his speech on the sub- 
ject and therefore no reference is made 
to it but that the committee supports the 
Senator’s proposal in every respect. 





Walter C. Darnall has been elected 
president of the Life Insurance Cashiers 
of Dallas and will be installed at the 
February meeting. 





numerous other committee member- 
ships. His work has been awarded 
numerous prizes in national advertising 
competitions, including awards from 
LAA and the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. He belongs to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
has won the degree of CLU awarded by 
American College of Life Underwriters. 
He is also a member of the board of 
directors of the Fort Wayne Better 
Business Bureau. 

No plans have been made as yet to 


fill Mr. Fisher’s post at the Lincoln 
National Life, company officials have 
announced. 








Newark's Center for Insurance 
because: 


More Insurance Companies make 
their headquarters in the 
Raymond Commerce Building 
than any other building in Newark. 


Over 70 life, fire and casualty- 
surety companies are listed on our 
lobby directory board. 











Travelers Makes Cole 
Agency Superintendent 

J. THOMPSON TO HOME OFFICE 

E. Clyde Whiteley Succeeds Him as 


Manager at 42nd Street Office; J. E. 
McNeal Supervisor Field Service 








The Travelers has announced several 
important changes chief of which is 
that Thomas W. Cole, formerly assistant 
superintendent of agencies, has been 
promoted to superintendent of agencies. 
Joseph Thompson, for four years man- 
ager at Forty-second Street office, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies, with headquarters at the 
home office. E. Clyde Whiteley, mana- 
ger at Bridgeport, becomes manager at 
Forty-second Street office. James E. 
McNeal, assistant supervisor of agency 
field service, is made supervisor of that 
department. 

Mr. Cole joined The Travelers in 1924 
after several years experience in the 
Mid-West with another company, has 
served as manager in Sioux City, and 
in the Twenty-third Street and Empire 
State Building offices in New York. He 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies in 1936. 

Mr. Thompson joined The Travelers 
in 1934, serving first as a field assistant 
in Portland, Me. In 1939, while affiliated 
with a general agency in Boston, he was 
leading producer and the next year was 
made manager of the Travelers Portland 
office and in 1941 became manager at 
Forty-second Street office. 

Mr. Whiteley joined The Travelers in 
1929 as a field assistant in Oklahoma 
City, whence he was transferred to Mil- 
waukee and in 1934 he was appointed 
manager at Bridgeport. 

Mr. McNeal, who joined The Travel- 
ers in 1919, first served the company as 
a field assistant in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. In 1922 he was transferred to the 
office at Buffalo, of which he became 
assistant manager the following year. 
He became an agency assistant in the 
home office in 1927 and assistant super- 
visor of the agency field service depart- 
ment two years later. 





L. A. Lincoln’s Statement 
On Federal Legislation 


In response to the question as to the 
attitude of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America respecting Federal 
legislation occasioned by the Supreme 
Court decision in the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters case, as presented to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee by Insur- 
ance Commissioners Johnson and Har- 
rington on January 13, Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, chairman of the special committee 
on this subject appointed by the asso- 
ciation, said that his group had at no 
time opposed, but on the contrary, had 
endorsed, legislation suggested by the 
Insurance Commissioners last fall, or 
any changes not inconsistent with the 
basic principles thereof. He said that 
he had joined in a written statement to 


that effect dated December 5, 1944, and . 


that subsequent developments had in no 
wise changed the attitude of his com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lincoln stated that the position 
which his committee and the association 
has consistently maintained throughout 
the whole discussion is in accord with 
the position taken by President Roose- 
velt in his letter of January 2, to Sen- 
ator Radcliffe and that any legislation 
on the subject which is “of this general 
character,” to take a phrase from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s letter, will have the 
support of the association. 

Mr. Lincoln particularly emphasized 
the urgent necessity that some sucli 
legislation should be enacted at the 
earliest possible moment. 


O. C. HAMMOND TRANSFERRED 
The New York Life has announced 
the transfer of O, C. Hammond to the 
Indianapolis branch as agency director. 
He was formerly agency director at 
Cleveland. 
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Plan N. Y. Association 
Educational Course 


. D. JOSEPHSON IS CHAIRMAN 





























) tstanding Speakers To Be Featured; 
@ Course’Consists of Five Meetings; 
Begins January 25 





@ The second educational course of the 
Bear, to be presented free of charge to 
s members by The Life Underwriters’ 
\ssociation of New York is called “Your 
ficiency Index—A Series of Five Meet- 
gs Directed at That Nebulous Zone 
etween Your Accomplishments and 


oe 


HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 
Program Chairman 


our Potentialities.” All of the meet- 
gs will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
lvania on Thursdays, beginning Janu- 
lary 25 and continuing on February 1, 
ebruary 8, March 1 and March 8. Each 
— will begin at 3:15 and end at 
45. 

The new course features some of the 
ost outstanding personalities in the 
fe insurance business. The first session 
o You Want To Enough?” will be 
nducted by Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
irector of service of The Life Insur- 
nce Sales Research Bureau. William 
forthington, vice president, Home Life 
yill discuss “Let’s Make a Practice of 
ife Underwriting.” The third session 
ill be led by Raymond C. Johnson, vice 
resident, New York Life and will be de- 
oted to “Prospecting.” H. G. Kenagy, 
iperintendent of agencies, Mutual 
Benefit will talk on “Increasing Skill In 
ales Presentation” and the final session 
eep On Growing,” will be conducted 
v Vincent B. Coffin, vice president, 
onnecticut Mutual. 

The course is under the chairmanship 
f Halsey D. Josephson, CLU, general 
gent, Mutual Benefit, assisted by vice 
hairman John T. Powers, Edna Perl- 
an and DeEldon Hayner. Mr. Joseph- 
in, who is responsible for the choice of 
le subject of the course, as well as for 
Ne speakers, is extremely optimistic 
bout the results he hopes to attain. 

In addition to those who will lead the 
essions, there will be three speakers 
hosen from the ranks of the Associa- 
non. Jack Garfunkel, Home Life, Bruce 
owry, New York Life and Henry Sil- 
er, Mutual Benefit, will illustrate how 
hey have benefited from putting into 
ction the philosophy outlined by the 
ain speakers. 

“Your Efficiency Index” is rather un- 
‘ual for a reason other than the calibre 
| its speakers. It does not aim to 
acl anything. According to Mr. Jo- 
ephson, the easiest thing in the life 
lstrance business is to tell another 
lan what to do; the next easiest, not 
10 i attempted, is to tell him how 
'do it; by far the most difficult is to 
et him "to want to do it. That is the 
im of “Your Efficiency Index.” Mr. 
osephson, in discussing the program, 
ointed out that no course within his 


| 








memory, depended so much on audience 
cooperation. 

The course will strike hard at those 
basic activities, the performance of 
which, guarantees success in the life in- 
surance business. If psychologists are 
correct in stating that the vast ma- 
jority of people actually use only 30% 
of their capabilities, it follows that 
putting into action an additional 10% 
or 20% will make the difference between 
mediocrity and success. 

The committee recommends an early 
enrollment since facilities are somewhat 
limited. 


New York Life Announces 
Four Agency Appointments 


Matthew A. Grove has been appointed 
agency director of the New York Life 
Insurance Company’s enlarged Euclid 
branch office in Cleveland, it was an- 
nounced by Dudley Dowell, vice presi- 
dent of the company. Mr, Grove has 
been agency director of the company’s 
branch in Dayton, since January, 1942. 
He started with the New York Life as 
a clerk in the Cleveland branch office. 
In 1937 he was appointed agency or- 
ganizer in Cleveland and was promoted 
to agency director of the Dayton branch 
office in 1942. 

John J. Andrews, 
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ganizer of the Grand Rapids branch 
office is being promoted to agency di- 
rector of the Dayton branch office. Mr. 
Andrews was graduated from Drake 
University in 1934 and received the CLU 
designation in 1940. He started as a 
full-time agent of the company before 
he entered Drake, and continued to rep- 
resent the company while he was in 
college. He was appointed agency or- 
ganizer of the Cleveland branch office 
in 1941. In February of 1943 he was 
transferred to Detroit and in May, 1943 
to Grand Rapids. 


O. E. Hammond, who has been agency 
director of the Euclid branch office is 
returning to Indianapolis, where he will 
be in charge of the company’s branch. 
Mr. Hammond joined the company in 
1926. He was appointed agency director 
of the Euclid branch office in 1932. 

Roland B. Burch, who is now in 


charge of the branch office in Indian- 
apolis is moving to Nashville as agency 
director of the company’s branch office 
in that city. Mr. Burch entered the 
New York Life’s service in 1912, as a 
clerk in the Atlanta branch in 1917. He 
was appointed agency director in 1924. 





“THOUGHTS” BY DELISSER 

Horace E. DeLisser, president of Hor- 
ace E, DeLisser and Associates, special 
agents for Northwestern Mutual Life, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, is issu- 
ing a publication called “Thoughts” to 
convey life insurance and other infor- 
mation to the clients of the organiza- 
tion. The first issue contains an article 
by B. C. Forbes, financial writer and 
editor of Forbes magazine. 
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within a few years. 


Pate 


The average young family man often needs 
substantially more permanent life insurance 
than he can conveniently pay for at present 
on the usual whole life basis. 
ticipates being in a better financial position 


The Prudential’s Modified Life 5 policy 
gives this young family man a means of 
buying the permanent life insurance he 
needs right now at a price he can afford to 
pay. This is made possible by a premium 
rate for the first few years.which is one half 
wf the Premium rate payable thereafter. 
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K. C. Life’s 1,000,000th 


W. E. Bixby (right) president Kansas 
City Life, presenting Policy No. 1,000,000 
to Jesse R. Battenfeld (left), as Dix 
Teachenor (center) salesman of the pol- 
icy looks on. 


Policy No, 1,000,000 of Kansas City 
Life was recently issued in the amount 
of $100,000 on the life of Jesse R, Bat- 
tenfeld, president of Battenfeld Grease 
& Oil Co. of Kansas City. Salesman of 
the policy was Dix Teachenor, who was 
the first member of the company’s field 
force to qualify for charter membership 
in Kansas City Life’s 1945 President’s 
Club and who is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

Mr. Battenfeld is a director of Em- 
ployers Reinsurance Corp and is promi- 
nent in civic affairs. He its a member 
of Kansas City school board, was vice 
president of Chamber of Commerce, 
chairman Boy Scouts board, president 
Rotary Club and has headed the city 
charity drive. 





Pension Requirements 
(Continued from Page 3) 


living built around his $7,000 salary. 
Those in the upper brackets of, for ex- 
ample, $12,000 or $24,000 annual earn- 
ings would draw pensions of about 
$2,700 and and $6,300 respectively. The 
higher thé salary, the more favored is 
the employe, and to avoid prohibited 
discrimination it may be necessary, ex- 
cept in the larger cases, to provide a 
maximum pension. Among relatively 
small groups integrated plans will nearly 
always be discriminatory since the only 
employes earning over $3,000 will be 
officers, supervisory employes, or highly 
compensated employes. In larger com- 
panies and also in service organizations, 
such as advertising, research, and sales, 
integration is usually more feasible and 
can be adopted without discrimination. 

In some cases, one type of pension 
may be provided for those earning less 
than $3,000, and another for those earn- 
ing more; or the pension plan for those 
earning over $3,000 may be superimposed 
on an over-all plan. Integrating the 
plan with Social Security benefits then 
becomes much more involved. 

There has been considerable opposi- 
tion to the Treasury Regulations on 
integration. Many people felt that the 
Commissioner, by requiring integration 
for all salary-classification plans has 
sought to legislate. The result is that 
Senator Taft introduced an amendment 
to section 165 (a) (5) which would 
eliminate integration in this type of 
plan. Senator George of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee thereupon appointed 
a subcommittee on pension trusts to 
hold hearings and a number of wit- 
nesses testified. It has been reported 
that the Committee will not press the 
amendment this year, which means that 
all the older plans providing larger bene- 
fits for the employes earning over $3,000 


a year will have to be drasticaly revised 
to meet the requirements of integration. 
The Treasury is alowing a little flexi- 
bility in integration, but not very much. 

(E) Discrimination in contributions 
or benefits which favors stockholders, 
officers, supervisory employes, or highly 
compensated employes under any type 
of pension plan may be corrected by 
placing a ceiling on the pension, limit- 
ing it, for example, to $200, $300, or 
$500 a month. This is usually simpler 
than placing a ceiling on the amount of 
basic compensation to be taken into ac- 
count. The ceiling can be determined 
only on the facts of each individual 
case. In a small company, 10% or 15% 
of the contribution might be used for 
the president, whereas in a larger com- 
pany 1% might be too much. It is a 
matter of reasonableness, and Treasury 
conferees have been very fair, though 
hardly generous, in their acceptance or 
fixing of ceilings. 

This question of determining ceilings 
has been greatly influenced by a recent 
ruling of the commissioner. This is the 
so-called “30% rule,” limiting benefits 
to stockholders. Although the commis- 
sioner approached the problem from the 
standpoint of the requirement of section 
165 (a) that the plan must be “for the 
exclusive benefit of . . . employes,” as 
distinguished from stockholders, it is 
nevertheless very important in govern- 
ing benefits to officers and highly com- 
pensated employes, because in smaller 
corporations the stockholders are nearly 
always among this group. The “30% 
rule” (IT 3674) provides that not more 
than 30% of the benefits of the plan 
may go to employes who are _ stock- 
holders. For the purpose of this rule 
only those employes owning more than 
10% of the voting stock of the company 
are considered stockholders, but stock 
owned by the wife and minor children 
of the stockholder-employe must be in- 
cluded as a part of his stock ownership. 
The 30% is a maximum and smaller per- 
centages may very well be required to 
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prevent discrimination in favor of the 
top group. 

(F) Pension increases with increased 
compensation provide another formula 
problem. The Treasury requires such 
increases under some automatic for- 
mula, and not at the discretion of the 
trustees. Automatic decreases are not 
required, and the employer may choose 
between them and no decreases at all, 
but discretion is not allowed to the 
trustees. If failure to provide for de- 
creases in event of decreased compen- 
sation in future years produces discrimi- 
nation because of frozen high pension 
rates, decreases may then be required. 

A ruling by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue recognizes the excessive 
administrative detail involved in provid- 
ing supplementary income contracts in 
units of less than $10 a month, and 
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indicates that a plan will not be con- 
sidered discriminatory if increased pen- 
sions are purchased only. as increase 
compensation justifies. this minimum 
amount. Some insuran¢e companies will 
issue contracts to cover $5 units, but 
this is not required. 
Employers’ Contributions 

The statutory limitations on contribu: 
tions to pension and _ profit-sharin; 
trusts are set forth in section 23 (p) 
(1) (A), (B), (C). and (D), and may 
be summarized to this effect: There is 
no limit other than reasonableness ot 
the amount of contributions to an actu- 
arially sound pension trust; contribu- 
tions to profit-sharing trusts may not 
exceed 15% of the total compensatior 
otherwise paid to all the participant 
in the trust; and the aggregate contri 
butions to pension and_ profit-sharing 
plans may not exceed 25% of the total 
compensation of all the participants 
with the 15% limitation as to profit: 
sharing trusts still applying. 

Most pertinent, within the limits oi 
the present discussion, are paragraph 
(i), (ii), and (iii) of section 23 (p) (I) 
(A). The first of these permits 
blanket contribution of 5% of payroll 
a satisfactory arrangement for larger 
companies which can contribute 2% o1 
3% in some years and 5% in other year: 
to the trust. This flexibility in making 
contributions is a welcome feature, bu! 
is subject to checking by the commis; 
sioner at five-year intervals to deter: 
mine whether the contributions excee( 
the actuarial requirements of the plan 
Detailed actuarial calculations or de: 
tailed computations of pension costs art 
not required each year under this ar- 
rangement. The full possibilities 0! 
plans with this type of contribution have 
not yet been explored. 

Where larger pensions are to be pro 
vided than can be purchased with 5% 
of payroll, individual computations ar 
required each year under paragraph 
(ii) or (iii), Under (ii) the pension’ | 
usually funded at a level amount be: 
tween the eligibility date and norinal! 
retirement date, even though past-serv} 
ice credits as well as _ future-servict 
credits are used in determining the pen 
sion formula. A simple example is th 
individual retirement annuity or endow 
ment contract. ; 

Paragraph (ii) is interrelated with 
paragraph (iii) so that past-servict 
credits must be funded over a ten-yea! 
period or longer, as required unde’ 
(iii). If they are to be funded over ? 
shorter period, special approval must bé 
obtained. , 

Paragraph (iii), designed primarily to 
group annuities and_ self-administcre4 
plans, allows annual deduction for th4 
“normal cost” of the current year’s lia 
bility under the pension plan, plus 10% 
or less of the past-service or other sup 
plemental pension credits provided ' 
the plan. The problems presented at4 
too technical for discussion here at th 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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F. H. Haviland Tells 
Of New Field Problems 


ADDRESSES N. Y. SUPERVISORS 


connecticut General Vice President 
Discusses Some of the Work of 
the Management Committee 























At the monthly luncheon meeting of 










he Life ' Supervisors Association of 
Jew York City, Tuesday, F, Hobert 
aviland, vice president, Connecticut 





reneral Life Insurance Co., discussed 
he work of the management commit- 
ee. Mr. Haviland remarked that one 
tudy that has been started by the 
ommittee involves the investigation of 
vhat the field man wants of manage- 
ent and what the agent expects of a 
kupervisor. He said that an agent wants 
frm, thoughtful direction from a man 
he is convinced is unselfishly interested 
in his future and, just as important, 
from a supervisor who believes that he 
nas the capacity for growth, rather than 
4% general agent or supervisor who will 
1creased™mllow him to work as the spirit moves 
linimumphim and give him complete freedom of 
ries willmaction. “We have labored the question 
its, buiMof regimenting our men,” he continued, 

‘and the great advantages of being in 
s business for yourself, and in their hon- 
ontribugecst Moments our field men are smart 
sharing@cnough to recognize that they want 


























23 (penevolent regimentation. 
s ma) General Agency System Modified 
gi “We know already, as this implies, 


that the general agency system in its 
purest sense will be modified. The com- 
bined experience and wisdom of a com- 
pany’s field force must be crystallized in 
a powerful home office agency depart- 
ment that will thoughtfully direct the 
procedure in securing new business and 
servicing that business in the field. 
There are characteristics of the gen- 
eral agency system that will undoubtedly 
endure and the branch office system is 
not necessarily a cure in itself. How- 
ever, the plan of giving a man a fran- 


n actu- 
ont ribu- 
lay not 
nsation 
icipant 
contri 
sharin 
1e total 
cipants, 
profit: 














mits oj 


agraphsm cv’ 1 
(p) ) chise and complete freedom to recruit 
mits men and run a sales operation completely 


on his own initiative denies the bene- 
fits of total company plans.” 



















payroll 


jr Mr. Haviland said that the compensa- 
r yearggtion committee recognized an evolution 
making ‘king place in the duties and respon- 
re, bug sibilities of the agency force and in de- 


signing a new compensation contract 
the committee tried to set it up so that 
the agent would have a financial inter- 
est in developing a new perspective. 
‘In years gone by,” he said, “the em- 
phasis has been on how much business 
we produced. More and more, broad 
company emphasis will be on the char- 
acter of the business and how intelli- 
gently it is merchandised.” 
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ye PiU Returning Servicemen 





ith 5% 
= ara About returning servicemen, Mr. 
agraph Haviland said there will be millions of 
sion’ i@/oung men returning home from mili- 
nt beg™ ary service imbued with a new respect 
ormalf™ior the institution of life insurance, 
t-servs tained to follow good leadership, used 
service (0 discipline and ready to fight for their 
e peng Place in our business world. It will take 
is thim/ong-range thinking to give them the 
sndowg™e service they will require on their life 
Insurance, advise them honestly and 
| with Wait for compensation for this work. 
servic |Chese are the future leaders of busi- 
n-yea™"ess and industry,” he said, “and their 
undef™ 'espect for our agency system will be 
over amdetermined by the foresight with which 
ust beWe assist them, insurance-wise, in get- 
ting geared to civil life. As they find 
ily fofff‘hemselves, theirs will be a tremendous 
istered ew life insurance market, but whether 
or thor not the agency system endures will 
’s liag@mdepend in large measure on how we 
s 10%@™§tteat them in the early years of post- 
r sup War 
lei if” “This will be a big year for the effi- 





tient agent. There will be more mar- 
tages than in any year in our history, 
more babies born and immense per 












tapita income. It could be easy to lose 





sight of the job we have of preparing 
for the assimilation of thousands of 
new agents whenever they come home. 

“With the service philosophy come 
several new implications: Men must be 
better selected; lower first-year com- 
missions méan greater financing respon- 
sibility as we give these men an ade- 
quate period to prove themselves. We 
have learned that lecturing is not teach- 
ing and that to train we must know 
how and show. how under sympathetic 
but firm disciplined leadership. These 
new men will take it. They will respect 


TEXAS PROMOTION 
A. R. Dalehau has been promoted from 
west Texas supervisor for the Texas 


agency, Kansas City Life to assistant 
state manager by O. Sam Cummings, 
state general agent. Mr. Dalchau will 
make his headquarters in Dallas. 





Joe Bachman says: 

If you want individual consid- 
eration on that problem case, 
phone him at MUrray Hill 2-7330 


Charles Champion Edwards 
“The Agency that’s on its toes” 
Manhattan Life, of course. 








the man who can lead the way and who 
sets a high example. 

“We still have time, all of us, to learn 
to be better teachers and more skillful 


leaders to meet the test we must face. 
But it is going to be fun having a 
force of men who are working for cli- 
ents who are working for them.” 
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THE THINKER... 


1945 VERSION! 







@A foxhole environment tends to clear a man’s vision of his 


# 


postwar life. He sees undecorated facts, gets his values 


straight. A job comes first in his rest-time thoughts. Then, 
what kind of career will that job turn into? Various careers 
float around his head in the smoke-filled air, competing for 
his final choice, The girl back home—our home—our chil- 
dren—our future—they are all part of it. Something offer- 
ing dignity and interest for himself, and real service to 


thing else? 


ASK 
ANY 


PITTSFIELD 


others—such as Life Insurance Underwriting. A fellow 
could go far there, if he put the best of himself into it! 
Perhaps he has already had a start in the life insurance 
business, and now weighs its possibilities against other 
kinds of work, Then the final summing up might be the 
same—it’s a business where you can go far—where financial 
success depends on your own efforts. Why change to any- 


We hope that some of these thinkers in uniform, who 
choose Life Underwriting, will consider the Berkshire for 
realizing that career. The Berkshire, one of America’s old- 
est life insurance companies—and growing rapidly—will 
have openings for men of their training and performance. 
They will be needed as personal producers in many cities 
and to develop general agencies. We believe we can offer 
unlimited opportunities to former insurance men and to 
those aspiring to a new profession. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 185! 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


* MASSACHUSETTS 


GENERAL 
AGENT 


FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
January 14th to 31st, 1945 
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Provost Marshal in This Area 


Lt. Col. John A. McNulty (in Civil Life Manager Prudential, 


Times Square Agency) Responsible for Conduct Here of 
All Military Personnel While Away From Post 


Lt. Col. John A. McNulty, United 
States Army (in civilian life manager of 
The Prudential’s Ordinary agency in the 
Paramount Building, Times Square, New 
York City) is Provost Marshal of the 
five counties constituting Greater New 
York and also of the five most northern 
counties of New Jersey—Hudson, Ber- 
gen, Essex, Union and Passaic. The 
Provost Marshal is responsible in those 
counties for the conduct of all military 
personnel while away from the post; 
for the patrolling of railroad stations 
and ferries and ferry stations; for pa- 
trolling of trains, other than troop trains, 
carrying military personnel into New 
York. He works in close cooperation 
with the police departments of Manhat- 
tan, Brooklyn, the Bronx, Long Island 
City, Newark, Jersey City and the de- 
partments of the smaller centers; with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
and all other law enforcement bodies. 

Lt. Col. McNulty went to West Point 
after graduating from St. Peter’s High 
School, Jersey City. At the Academy, 
where he was graduated in 1920, he 
played on one of the football squads. 
In 1921 he resigned from the Army; 
studied accounting; and in 1922 joined 
The Prudential, agency of the late 
Charles A. Foehl. For the next seven 
years he was a Prudential special agent 
and in that capacity insured an unusu- 
ally large number of Army men, includ- 
ing many members of graduating classes 
at West Point. On May 1, 1929, he 
opened for The Prudential a new 
agency, known as the Times Square 
agency, at 1440 Broadway, which agency 
in 1935 moved into the Paramount Thea- 
tre Building in Times Square. 

In April, 1942, he returned to active 
service in the Army, with rank of cap- 





W. A. M. HOWARD ADVANCED 


The Confederation Life Association, 
Toronto, announces the appointment of 
W. A. M. Howard as superintendent of 
agencies of the southern division. For 
five years up to 1937 Mr. Howard was 
assistant manager in Mexico. He was 
later appointed inspector of branches 
and then named assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies for the southern division 
In 





140 NOW IN BUREAU 

The United American Life of Denver 
has joined the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, making total member- 
ship 140, highest point in last ten years. 
United American commenced operations 
on May 25, 1938, and writes both Ordi- 
nary and Industrial on both a participat- 
ing and non-participating basis. C. E. 
Lien is president. 





WOODMEN EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


F. E. Patterson, for the last fifteen 
years a vice president of the Woodmen 
of the World Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of Omaha, has resigned and has 
been succeeded by R. E. Miller. Presi- 
dent Farrar Newberry announces that 
Mr. Patterson will continue as comp- 
troller and Mr. Miller as treasurer. 


BUFFALO CASHIERS ELECT 


Fhe Life Agency Cashier’s Association 
of Buffalo elected the following officers 
for 1945 at their recently held annual 
dinner: President, John H. Cary, Mu- 
tual Benefit; vice president, Pauline E. 
Brown, Penn Mutual; secretary, Muriel 
C. Glaeser, Fidelity Mutual; treasurer, 
Fred Meier, Mutual Life of New York. 








C. Vernon Bowes, general agent, New 
England Mutual, Newark, reports a 
78% gain in new paid-for business in 
1944 over 1943, 





LT. COL. JOHN ‘A. McNULTY 


tain, at Governor’s Island, his duties 
having to do with the commissioning of 
civilians entering the Army. Later, his 
rank was advanced to lieutenant colo- 
nel. In June, 1943, he was appointed 
provost marshal. Most dramatic event 
in his experience as provost marshal 
was during the big riot in Harlem 
(Negro section of New York City) in 
August, 1943. 


Yf”})/)y 


President Andrews Reports 


In a year-end report to the member- 
ship of National Association of Life 
Underwriters, President William H. An- 
drews, Jr. tells of the progress to date 
in association activities. Membership at 
the close of the year was 35,028. The 
membership committee under Chairman 
Jul B. Baumann has a goal of 40,000 by 
June 30. p ‘ 

The mid-year meeting of the associa- 
tion had been scheduled for March 15 at 
Omaha. Because of increased restrictions 
on travel the trustees are considering an 
earlier meeting of either the National 
Council or only the trustees. 


Geo. B. Butler May Be Next 


Texas Life Commissioner 


George B. Butler, attorney and at 
present state salvage chairman with of- 
fices in Dallas, will be the next Texas 
Life Insurance Commissioner, and ex 


officio chairman of the Board of Insur- 
ance- Commissioners, if persistent ru- 
mors are correct. Chairman O. P. Lock- 
hart’s term expires February 10 and his 
friends feel that he may be reappointed 
for another six-year term as was Fire 
Insurance Commissioner Hall two years 
ago. Pierce Brooks, Dallas attorney, 
who ran a strong race against Governor 
Coke Stevenson when Stevenson was 
elected Lieutenant Governor, is also be- 
ing mentioned as a strong candidate, but 
Butler seems to have the inside track. 
The Governor appoints the Insurance 
Commissioners and the Senate must 
confirm the appointments. Butler has 
served as a legislator from Bryan, 
Brazos County, Texas, and in recent 
years practiced law in Austin. Casualty 
Commissioner Joe P. Gibbs has two 
more years to serve and Commissioner 
Hall has four more years of his second 
term. 





We 


Success 


20% of present Big Tree Leaders Club members 
have been with Pacific Mutual less than a year. 


Success comes sooner for the Pacific Mutual 


underwriter, because: 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses a def- 
initized, proved process of prospecting and 
merchandising. He is thoroughly trained—by 


General Agents or Supervisors who are them- 


selves ‘trained as trainers.” It’s this combination 
of favorable factors that makes 


for earlier field success. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


“Help: Fight Inflation 
—Buy Life Insurance” 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


54th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character 
and standing. It is known for its | 
conservative management and | 
strength. | 
e 





JAY R. BENTON. President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
® 


HOME OFFICE 
Boston, Massachusetts 


LAA Exec. Committeeman 





HENRY E. THOMAS 


Paul C. Buford, president, Shenandoah 
Life, announces the election of Henry 
E. Thomas, vice president of the com- 
pany, to the executive committee of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association. 
Word of the election was received from 
Lewis B. Hendershot, assistant director 
of agencies, Berkshire Life, president 6f 
the association. 

Mr. Thomas has been active in the 
association for the past several years 
and was elected secretary of the South- 
ern Round Table, of LAA, at its annual 
meeting, at Hotel Roanoke, in May, 194. 





NAMED PRU SUPERINTENDENT 


The promotion of Stanley G. Pultz to 
superintendent of the Hoboken, N. J. 
office has been announced by The Pru- 
dential. Mr. Pultz joined The Prudential 
as an agent in ]930 and was advanced to 
assistant superintendent in 1932. In his 
new post he replaces Charles Sommer, 
retired. 





J. SELLING AGENCY REPORT 


The Julius Selling agency, State Mu- 
tual Life, New York, was in sixth place 
among all agencies of the company (or 
1944. The agency was in. third place 
for December. 
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New York Life Sales 
Show 16% Increase 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S REPORT 
Insurance in Force Up $304,121,000; 
Average Volume Per Agent at 
Record High 





Sales of new life insurance by the 
New York Life Insurance Co. in 1944 
were 16% greater than in 1943, it was 
announced by George L. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the company. New paid-for life 
insurance amounted to $525,799,000 as 
compared with $452,270,000 in 1943. 

The 16% increase in 1944 follows a 
gain of 12% made in 1943 over 1942. 

Although the 1944 volume of new life 
insurance was larger than for any year 
since 1931, the number of the company’s 
agents was at the lowest point since 
1914, as many of the agents are now on 
leave of absence, serving in the armed 
forces. The average volume of new bus- 
iness per agent reached a record high 
level in 1944. 7 

Insurance in force on December 3], 
1944 aggregated $7,644,703,000, which is 
an increase of $304,121,000 as compared 
with the close of the previous year. This 
is the largest gain in insurance in force 
since 19 

There was a decrease in the volume 
of terminations of life insurance by 
lapse and surrender. Lapses were at the 
lowest level in twenty-five years and 
surrenders were the lowest in thirty- 
eight years. Payments of matured en- 
dowments and death benefits showed on 
increase. 





Must Be Insurable Interest 


A beneficiary under a life insurance 
policy in Virginia must have an insur- 
able interest in the life of the person 
taking out the policy, even though that 
person pays all the premiums himself, 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia held in a 5 to 2 opinion handed 
down this week. “While there is re- 
spectable authority to the contrary,” the 
court said, “the rule that a beneficiary 
must have an insurable interest in the 
life of the insured is so firmly imbedded 
in our jurisprudence that only legislative 
€nactment can uproot it.” 

The case concerned the appeal of H. 
Raymond Smith and Maria B. Bussells, 
executors of Mrs. Ruby S. Burton, from 
a decree of the Circuit of the City of 
Fredericksburg. It originated when E. 
G. Heflin, proprietor of a hotel in that 
city, designated Mrs. Burton, executive 
secretary of the hotel, as beneficiary of 
a $25,000 life policy. Heflin paid all the 
premiums on the policy himself. Fol- 
lowing his death in July, 1941, some $16,- 
000 was taken from the proceeds of the 
policy as payment for certain debts of 
Heflin owed a Fredericksburg bank. The 
balance was paid Mrs. Burton. She died 
in January, 1942. Her executors brought 
proceedings for recovery of the money 
used to pay Heflin’s indebtedness, but 
the lower court held that her designa- 
tion as beneficiary was void since she 
had no insurable interest in his life. 

The majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court, written by Chief Justice Preston 
W. Campbell, sustained this view. The 
opinion pointed out that Mrs. Burton 
was not related to Heflin in any way. 
The mere fact that Mrs. Burton was 
faithful employe of his hotel, it said, 
imposed no legal obligation upon him to 
insure his life for her benefit. 


MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS 


The Kassoff Agency, Mutual Life, New 
York City, led all other company agen- 
cies during November in amount of life 
insurance written. The agency is man- 
aged by John J. Kassoff. 

The St. Paul agency, managed by Hi 
W. Moore, was second, while the 
Richard E. Myer agency in New York 
City was third. In number of policies 
sold during November, the above three 
leaders in volume also led the other 
seventy agencies of the company in the 
same order. 





CONFEDERATION LIFE 

Preliminary figures on the 1944 opera- 
tions of the Confederation Life Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, indicate that business 
in force stands at approximately $572,- 
000,000, the highest in the company’s 
history. Gain in business in force in the 
year was over $45,000,000, the greatest 
increase for any year in the company’s 
history. New paid-for business approxi- 
mated $65,000,000, the highest in fifteen 
years and a gain of $6,000,000 over the 
previous year. 





CANCEL C. OF C. MEETING 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce has can- 
celed its 1945 annual meeting which had 
peen scheduled for New York early in 
May. 





BUFFALO MANAGERS MEET 

The Buffalo Life Managers Associa- 
tion held a dinner meeting Wednesday 
and heard an address by Edward H. 
Kavinoky, Buffalo David B. 
Adler, Massachusetts Mutual, is chair- 
man of the program committee. 


attorney. 


INDIANAPOLIS MGRS. ELECT 

Wendell Barrett, general agent, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, was recently elected 
president of the Indianapolis General 
Agents and Managers Association. Fitz- 
hugh Traylor, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, was named vice president; Ray 
Patterson, Penn Mutual, treasurer and 
Paul Speicher, managing editor, Insur- 
ance Research and Review Service, sec- 
retary. Howard E. Nyhart, retiring 
president, is the new chairman of the 
executive committee, 

















WHY YOU SHOULD CONFER WITH THE (4ace IN PLANNING YOUR 


The Pension Trust Division of the Chase has assisted hun- 
dreds of organizations, both large and small, in the formu- 
lation and operation of employee benefit programs. As a 
result of this expetience and’ of continued research, Chase 
officers are prepared to furnish pertinent information and 
to make helpful suggestions to you or your consultant. 

A plan should be constructed to meet the specific require- 
ments of each employer and his employees. Decisions 
which should be made only after careful study are: 


1. What types and amounts of benefits (retirement, disability, death, sever- 


ance) will best fit your particular case? 


2. What type of program (pension or profit-sharing) and what vehicle of 
financing (group contract, individual contracts or securities, or some com- 
bination thereof) should enable your plan to function most satisfactorily 
through varying economic cycles? 


For these reasons a preliminary discussion with Chase 
officers is advisable now. Once a program is decided upon, 
the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee would 
secure the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and 


economical administration for any trust established. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


11 BROAD STREET 


Pension Trust Division 
Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK I5 
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New England Mutual 
Reports Record Gains 


NEW BUSINESS INCREASES 27% 


Insurance in Force at All Time High; 
Hays & Bradstreet Is Leading 
Agency 





The New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Boston, has just completed its 
largest new business production year in 
its more than a century of operations. 
New business, exceeding $170,000,000, 
showed a gain of 27% over 1943, with 
fifty-four of the company’s sixty-nine 
agencies sharing in the gains over the 
previous year. Insurance in _ force 
reached a new all-time high of $1,897,- 
000,000, and the increase during the year 
was equivalent to 70% of the new busi- 
ness production. 

The company’s leading general agency 
was Hays & Bradstreet, Los Angeles, 
with a production of $10,708,000. Next 
in line were the following agencies: 
Isadore Freid, New York City; Merle G. 
Summers, Boston; C. Preston Dawson, 
New York City; H. Arthur Schmidt, 
New York City; Edgar C. Fowler, Chi- 
cago; the Detroit agency, Fraser E. 
Pomeroy, manager; Albert E. Payton, 
Albert H. Curtis & Co., 
Boston, and C. Vernon Bowes, Newark. 

Forty-four New England Mutual 
fieldmen met the requirements for the 
company’s Leaders’ Association, which 
requires $500,000 of new business to 
qualify. Other company production clubs 
have the largest membership in the his- 
tory of the company. 

There were fifteen agents who pro- 
duced in club credits more than $1,000,- 
000 for the company during 1944. 

The ten leading agents in life insur- 
ance production were: David Marks, 


Los Angeles; 


Jr., CLU, New York-Freid agency; D. 
E. Leith. New York-Dawson agency; 
L. P. Mirsky, CLU, New York-Freid 


agency; O. P. Jacobsen, CLU, New 
York-Dawson agency; Edward Choate, 
Los Angeles-Hays & Bradstreet agency; 
P. A. Hazard, Jr., Chicago-Fowler 
agency; W. H. McCoy, CLU, Detroit 
agency; R. W. Brooks, Buffa'o agency: 
Isidor Hirschfeld, New  York-Freid 
agency, and C. H. Weiss, New York- 


Freid agency. 





Pension Requirements 


(Continued from Page 8) 


necessary length, but one important ap- 
plication of paragraph (iii) may be 
mentioned. If a contribution to an in- 
sured pension trust is passed one year, 
and two premiums are paid in the fol- 
lowing year, only one-tenth of the extra 
premium payment will be deductible in 
that year, since this is treated as a sup- 
plemental benefit deductible at 10% a 
year over a ten-year period. 

Contrary to the general rule that busi- 
ness expenses are not deductible for in- 
come-tax purpose if they are condition- 
ally incurred, the commissioner has 
taken a realistic view of the exigency 
of the situation confronting an employer 
who is awaiting approval of a pension 
plan under section 165 (a), and will per- 
mit deduction of contributions which 
have been made to the trust with a pro- 
vision that they are to be returned to 
the employer if the plan is not approved. 

In the case of a contribution to a pen- 
sion trust funded by individual con- 
tracts, there will usually be nothing to 
return the first year if the plan is not 
approved, for most insurance compa- 
nies provide no first-year cash value for 
retirement-insurance contracts. Even 


where such values are provided, the 
loss on surrender is ordinarily about 
50%. It is therefore highly important 
plans of this 


that pension type be 


worked out carefully in advance to sat- 
isfy the Treasury’s requirements. 

Under a self-administered plan or a 
nrofit-sharing plan, there will be no loss 
if the plan fails to qualify, and the 
funds will be returned to the empoyer. 
Group-annuity plans will involve loss 
under these circumstances, but far less 
than in a case where individual con- 
tracts are employed. 

If amendments to a plan are required, 
they may be made any time before 
December 31, 1944, to take effect as of 
the date of original adoption of the 
plan or as of January 1, 1944, whichever 
is later, and the plan will then qualify 
for every year from its adoption through 
1944, These provisions were enacted by 
Congress in December, 1943, because 
many more plans were awaiting ap- 
proval than could be examined by the 
available staff before the year’s end. If 
a similar accumulation of plans is pend- 
ing at the end of the present year, it 
would seem to afford reason for a fur- 
ther extension of the time limit for 
amendment. 

Only employers accounting on an ac- 
crual basis are allowed to make their 
contributions at any time within 60 days 
after the end of the taxable year. Those 
on a cash basis must pay the contribu- 
tions in cash, not by promissory notes, 
on or before the last day of the tax- 
able year. 


Research Bureau Management 
Committee Adds 2 Members 


Two new members have been added to 
the management committee of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, ac- 
cording to William P. Worthington, 
vice president, Home Life and chairman 
of the committee. They are Chester O. 
Fischer, vice president, Massachusetts 
Mutual and W. R, Jenkins, vice presi- 
dent, Northwestern National. The com- 
mittee now has a total of fifteen mem- 
bers including the two recent additions. 

Other members of the committee are: 
William M. Anderson, assistant general 
manager, North American Life Assur- 
ance Co. of Toronto, who was elected 
vice chairman at the committee’s first 
meeting; Lewis W. S. Chapman, direc- 
tor of service, Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau; Dudley Dowell, vice 
president, New York Life Insurance Co.; 
Richard C. Guest, vice president and 
actuary, State Mutual Life Assurance 
Co.; F. Hobert Haviland, vice president, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.; 
William Eugene Hays, director of agen- 
cies, New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; W. C. Laird, superintendent 
of agencies, London Life Insurance Co.; 
Laurence S. Morrison, director of Re- 
search, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau: A. Gordon Nairn, Life Under- 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 














HAIGHT, DAVIS &HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











writers Association of Canada: James 
E. Rutherford, executive vice president, 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers; E. B. Stevenson, executive vice 
president, National Life and Accident 





Fort Wayne 





Life itself goes on—on money every 
month—the pay check! 


The LNL Salary Continuance Plan is 
specifically designed to help the thou- 
sands of middle income families in this 
country to get the most from the life 
insurance they can afford. It provides 
readjustment pay checks for the widow 


The Lineoln National Life 


Insurance Company 





BASED ON A PAY CHECK 


for as many years as desired, should the 


husband die. 


Because 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


Substantial cash values 
at 65 make it attractive to the prospect. 


it emphasizes 
rather than “face amounts” the Salary 
Continuance Plan results in larger 
average-sized policies for LNL men. 


Its appeal is broad—its persistency 
is good—it is salable today. 


“income” 


Indiana 
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Equitable Life, Iowa 
Reports Large Gains 

IN FORCE TOTALS $694,254,344 

December Production of $10,776,236 


Largest Since 1927; Leading 
Agencies and Agents 








The Equitable Life Insurance Co. of 
Iowa, with $81,984,742 of paid life in- 
surance and annuities in 1944, reports 
its largest production year since 1929. 
In 1944 twenty-eight agencies of fhe 
company paid for more than $1,000,000, 
and sixty-seven agents secured more 
than $250,000 of paid business. The com- 
pany’s December production of $10,776,- 
236 was its largest December production 
since 1927. 

The Equitable of Iowa now has $694,- 
254,344 of insurance in force, having 
secured a gain of $35,324,646 in 1944, the 
largest annual increase in the past fif- 
teen years. 

The ten leading agencies of the com- 
pany in 1944 were: Philadelphia, A. D. 
Wallis, general agent; New York, Hoey 


& Ellison Life Agency, Inc., general 
agent; Des Moines, F. L. McCormick, 
general agent; Detroit, F. A. Smart, 


Indianapolis, J. R. Town- 
send, general agent; Kansas City, H. A. 
Hedges, general agent; Seattle, H. S. 
Bell, general agent; Chicago, Griffin, In- 
gram & Pfaff, general agent; Cleveland, 
O. G. Welsh, general agent, and Den- 
ver, L. A. Hammond, general agent. 

The twenty leading agents of the 
company in 1944 were: H. J. Miller, 
Philadelphia; A. F. Mason, Philadelphia ; 
H. R. Ward, Detroit; K. W Hahus, 
Indianapolis ; 'W. B. Strief, Des Moines: 
R. H. Sheldon, Los Angeles; J. M. Ut- 
ter, Seattle; J. H. Hilmes, Des Moines; 
F. G. Sherer, Indianapolis; J. T. Sherk, 
Sioux City; L. J. Beaucage, Portland; 
J. M. Howell, Denver; R. L. Sarbaugh, 
Des Moines; L. N. Lefebvre, Portland; 
E. Lemonds, Sioux Falls; R. K. 
rary Omaha; E. FE Fendt, Chicago; 

ees 0 Allison, Philadelphia ; H. L. Har- 
vey, Detroit, ‘and C. F. Montague, St. 
Louis. 

Ray E. Fuller, agency vice president, 
stated that a decrease in the supply of 
commodities available to civilians can 
be anticipated during the early months 
of 1945. That will result in a substan- 
tial gain of surplus funds in the hands 
of normal prospects for life insurance, 
which should favorably affect life in- 
surance sales during the year. 


general agent; 





Social Agencies Group 


(Continued from Page 1) 


losing their benefits. This may well be 
reflected in increased service to com- 
munities. 

Under the plan, employes of the par- 
ticipating organizations normally may 
retire at the age of 65 with the privilege 
of retiring ten years earlier. Those tak- 
ing part in the plan will be eligible to 
receive annuities for past service and 
for future service, based on individual 
salaries. A death benefit amounting to 
approximately ten months’ salary is 
provided for each participant during the 
initial years of the plan’s operation. 
After the tenth year the death benefit 
will be equal to the accumulations of 
the contributions of the employer and 
the employe. 

Mr. Swope disclosed that community 
chests in a number of cities have al- 
ready agreed to help finance the em- 
ployers’ contributions and it is antici- 
pated that little difficulty will be experi- 
enced in enrolling the first five thou- 
sand employes required to put the plan 
in operation. 

Each participating employe will con- 
tribute approximately "5% of his earn- 
ings according to a salary classification 
schedule from the date he joins the 
plan. Enrollment will begin in February. 

The National Health and Welfare Re- 
tirement Association, Inc., has been 
authorized by the State Insurance De- 
partment. It will be managed by a board 


Roger W. Somers Joins 
Mutual Life of New York 


Roger W. Somers‘ of Chicago, has 
joined the Mutual Life of New York 
to assist in the promotion of salary 
savings plans, it was announced by J. 


Roger Hull, vice president and manager 
of agencies. For the present Mr. Somers 
will be located in the home office in 
New York City as an assistant to Roger 
Bourland, director of sales promotion. 
He will later be available for field work 
on salary savings plans. 

Mr. Somers was a life insurance and 
employe benefit plan specialist with the 
insurance brokerage firm of Marsh & 
McLennan prior to his connection with 
the Mutual Life. In 1932 Mr. Somers 
was appointed general agent for Con- 
tinental Assurahce, opening a new office 
in Chicago. He joined Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan in 1939 as a life insurance rep- 
resentative. 





of sixty trustees, some of these being 
Charles Francis ‘Adams, Henry Bruere, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Gordon Rentsch- 


ler, Dr. Henry M. Wriston and John 
S. Sinclair. President is Milton H. 
Glover. 








LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 








NAMED ST, LOUIS GEN’L AGTS. 

The Columbian National Life, Boston, 
has appointed the St. Louis Columbian 
Agency, Inc. general agents for St. 
Louis. The Columbian has been operat- 
ing this city under a managerial ar- 
rangement for several years. 

Leo Coffman, former home office su- 
pervisor in charge of the St. Louis 
branch office, is president of the newly 
formed corporation. Lee Hughes, former 
brokerage manager, is vice president and 
treasurer and Frank Philpott, fomer 
production manager, is vice president 
and secretary. Alice Setzekorn is 
cashier. 


GLENN A. STEARNS PROMOTED 
Glenn A. Stearns has been appointed 
assistant manager of agencies for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, effective January 
1. For the past two years Mr. Stearns 
has been supervisor of agencies for that 
company. He was formerly associated 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety and the Aetna Life before enter- 
ing supervisory work. He was for three 
years supervisor of agencies for the 
Union Mutual and then for three years 
the superintendent of agencies for that 
company just prior to his association 
with the Fidelity Mutual. 





It has been “Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. 


WELL BALANCED 


What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we think, a company whose financial structure is sound . . . Whose geo- 
graphical market embraces a balance of metropolitan, town and rural areas .. . 
Whose Head Office is advantageously located with respect to prompt service to policy- 


holders and agents . . . Whose policy contracts include all fundamental coverages . ... 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry have been recognized as out- 
standing . . . Whose growth has been steady and uniform... 
ciently large to assure confidence and prestige . . . Whose management, neverthe- 
less, has never lost the common touch with agent and policyholder . . . and whose 


reputation as a friendly company has been consistently upheld... 


Fidelity is such a company. It operates with general agencies in thirty-six states. 


5 ERA + ee 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


E. A. Roperts, President 


Whose size is suffi- 
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Sixth War Loan Sales 

Of New York Companies 
CHAIRMAN JOHNSTON REPORTS 
mend Seles te Medidiashs.. Totaled 


476,562; Increase Over Fifth 
War Loan Is 100,000 





The number of War Bonds sold to 
individuals by the life insurance organ- 
izations of New York City in support 
of the Sixth War Loan totaled 476,562, 
approximately 100,000 higher than the 
record made by the same workers dur- 
ing the Fifth War Loan, according to 
the report of Gale F. Johnston, chair- 
man of the Life Insurance Division of 
Greater New York to F. W. Gehle, 
chairman of the New York State War 
Finance Committee. 


The combined reports of the various 
members produced the following fig- 
ures: maturity value of bonds sold to 
individuals, $83,626,127; sales to cor- 
porations, $56,481,200; total $140,107,327. 
The total of all bonds sold by the same 
workers in the Fifth War Loan cam- 
paign was $87,564,774. 

The bond selling accomplishments of 
the various life insurance teams were: 


Sales to 


Company Workers Individuals Amount 
Equitable Life.. 3,915 38 $7,586,304 
Guardian Life.. 250 2,856 569,525 
Home Life...... 185 2,403 707,475 
John Hancock 

(Field) ...... 851 33,421 3,650,654 
Manhattan Life. 120 1,162 2,156,250 
Metropolitan 

(Home Office).12,001 134,876 22,235,059 

(Field) ...... 2,300 73,972 15,679,919 
Mutual Life.... 1,807 17,103 3,846,294 
New York Life. 3,685 148,155 24,565,635 
Prudential 

(Field) ..... 1,342 22,172 1,860,125 
United States... 52 386 60,025 
General Agents. 85 1,144 708,862 


Those reporting for the various com- 
pany teams were: Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, H. A. Yoars: New 
York Life, Raymond Johnson and Ham- 
ilton Cooke; Mutual Life of New York, 
Julian Myrick and Manuel Gelles; Met- 
ropolitan Life, home office, John Nor- 
throv, Lawrence Washington, and T. A. 
Whitaker; Metropolitan Life, Field, R. 
R. Lawrence, C. W. Bethel. and T. P. 
Ryan; Home Life of New York, C. C. 
Fulton; Guardian Life, Dr. M. B. 
Bender; Manhattan Life, D. Theodore 
Kelly; The Prudential, L. E. Kellv: 
Tohn Hancock, Victor Butts: United 
States Life, Joseph B. Treusch; gen- 
eral agencies, Clifford L. McMillen and 
A. J. Johanssen. both of the North- 
western Mutual Life. 

Mr. Johnston expressed the commit- 
tee’s appreciation of the valuable serv- 
ices rendered by B. J. Dunne. executive 
director, and J. W. Reed, editor, sales 
bulletin. 


Home Life Figures 

_ The Home Life of New York has 
issued an amended statement on the 
preliminary figures sent out by the 
company and printed in last week’s issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter. It was 
stated that insurance in force showed a 
gain of 27% over the increase recorded 
in 1943. The corrected percentage figure 
is 33.6%. It was further stated that the 
full-time producers of the Home Life 
paid for an average of over a quarter 
of a million dollars each during 1944. 
The exact figure is $235,858 


Members of the Home Life’s Oshin 
and Huber agency, New York City, the 
company’s leading agency for 1944, were 
euests at a luncheon at the Hotel Penn- 
svlvania recently. Officials of the agency 
department and general agents from 
Minneapolis and Syracuse also attended. 

W. P. Worthington, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies congratulated 























Pach Bros., N. Y. 
Rear row, left to right: John H. Evans, manager of sales planning division, 
Joseph M. Wise, David Adelman, Daniel Spooner, Jack D. Garfunkel CLU, William 
P. Worthington, vice president and superintendent of agencies. Front row: Solomon 
Huber CLU, Louis Freedenberg, Louis Loft, Carl Spiro, Jesse W. Newman, Clarence 
Oshin, CLU. 


Clarence Oshin and Solomon Huber for 
the forward strides the agency has made 
since its organization in January, 1943. 
He also announced that the company’s 
over-all increase in business was 17.9% 
in 1944, John H. Evans, manager of the 
Home Life’s sales planning division also 
attended. 

Carl Spiro was the leading producer 
of the agency. 


HEARD on the WAY 





Phil Baker, the stage comedian and 
radio star, recently gave a boost to the 
Mutual Life on his radio program which 
resulted in his receiving the following 
letter from one of the executives of the 
Mutual Life: 

December 21, 1944. 


Dear Mr. Baker: All of us here at 
the Mutual Life appreciated greatly 
the mention you made of this com- 
pany’s name on your “Take It Or 
Leave It” program—all the more so 
because vou are one of our highly 
valued policyholders, and a good friend 
of our manager, John Kassoff. 


A remarkable number of our people 
heard the mention—which indicates 
how popular your program is with 
those in this company. 

Because you did something so nice 
for us, we would like to do something 
for vou. We thought of sending you 
an Eversharp pencil, but that would 
be carrying coals to Newcastle! We 
would like to give you a nice new 
life insurance policy gratis—but that 
would be against the law! 

So, in appreciation, a few of our 
officers are sending some flowers to 
vour wife, which involves no charge 
to policyholders! To you we send the 
only thing we can—our sincere thanks. 

With best wishes for the holiday 
season, and for the continued success 





Aal 





1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


CO-OPERATION with Brokers 


THAT REALLY PRODUCES INCREASED COMMISSIONS 
1: PENSION TRUSTS — individually planned to fit. 

2: FAMILY GUARDIAN — high protection — low cost. 
: DISABILITY INCOME — for those who can qualify. 
4: FAMILY INCOME — $12.50 a month per $1,000. 


L. B. LASKO ACENCY 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Phone: WI 7-0631 


of your fine radio program in the 

new year. 

I asked one of the executives about 
the flower presentation and he ex- 
plained: “A group of officers were sit- 
ting around a table at a meeting and 
the comment on the company by Mr. 
Baker was discussed. Everybody was 
pleased, and they decided to send the 
flowers, and pay for them individually, 
and that’s how it happened.” 





The late Frank H. Sykes, executive 
vice president of Fidelity Mutual Life, 
was one of the strong, forceful figures 
in the agency field for years. Sincerity 
marked his character in all of his re- 
lationships with the home office, the 
field, and with his confreres in the 
Life Agency Officers Association. He 
was a remarkably fine citizen, as those 
who. read his obituary in newspapers 
recently must comprehend. His civic 
activities were numerous, extending over 
a long period of years. Mr. Sykes was 
a splendid judge of human nature and 
the regard with which he was held in 
his own community was as high as that 
in which he was held in the insurance 
world. As his responsibilities with his 
own company increased he measured 
up to them in every respect. 


Uncle Francis. 


Penn Mutual Changes 


(Continued from Page 5) 


tuarial Society of America anda Fellow 
of the American Institute of Actuaries. 
He is a former president of the Swarth- 
more Club of Philadelphia and is now 
a member of Alumni Councils for 
Swarthmore College. 

Frank B. Runyon, native of Middle- 
town, N. Y., was graduated from Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy and New York 
University. He came into life insurance 
in’ 1919 with the Equitable Society, 
where he became director of sales re- 
search, agency assistant, and agency 
manager. He was then superintendent of 
agencies for Acacia Mutual and _ later 
was a general agent for Fidelity Mutual. 
During World War I he was a captain 
of infantry and personnel adjutant of 
the 15th. Division. He came to the Penn 
Mutual in 1941 as a supervisor in the 
home office agency. Recently he or- 
ganized and directed the Penn Mutual’s 
War Service Bureau. 

Walter E. Oswald was graduated from 
Temple University Evening School of 
Commerce in 1930. He came to the Penn 
Mutual in 1926 and was in charge of 
personnel of the home office agency. He 
is a deacon in the Abington Presbyterian 
Church and has been interested in the 
cub work of Boy Scouts of America. 

Howard T. Maag joined the home of- 
fice in 1909 as an office boy. Later be- 
came secretary to the secretary of the 
company and eventually his assistant. 
During that time he did a great deal 
of night study, at Palmer Business 
School, Peirce Business College and the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. During 
World War I he was an army sergeant. 
He was one of the organizers of Penn 
Mutual Association, the social and ath- 
letic organization of home office em- 
ployes, was its secretary and treasurer 
for five years and for three years was 
president. At the present time he is 
president of Penn Mutual Quarter Cen- 
tury Club. For twenty years he has 
been in charge of all Penn Mutual 
charity drives and he is vice chairman 
and on the advisory board of the United 
Charities of Philadelphia. 

Jackson D. Breaks is a graduate of 
Phillips Exeter and Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Begin- 
ning in 1929 he was in the investment 
business, most recently with the Guar- 
anty Trust of New York and Halsey- 
Stuart & Co. and the Manufacturers 
Casualty. 

Albert C. Cederstrom, native of Mas- 
sachusetts, first worked with the Bay 
State Street Railway, Gloucester, Mass., 
and later- was for sixteen years with 
United Gas Improvement Co. of Phila- 
delphia in investment work. He was in 
the army in 1918 

Allen C. Thomas, Jr., graduate of 
Haverford College and University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, became law 
secretary to Chief Justice Kephart of 
Pennsylvania, then was in private law 
practice with his father and then joined 
the legal staff of the Home Owners Law 
Corporation as assistant state counsel 
from 1937 to 1942. He joined the Penn 
Mutual’s law department in May, 1942. 
He is former secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation and is president of the Triangle 
Society of Haverford College, where he 
is assistant basketball coach. 








LIFE INSURANCE LOANS 


2 to 3%2% per araum 


STOCK and BOND LOANS 


1% to 22% per annum 
MINIMUM LOAN—$1500 
Commission Paid to Insurance Brokers 


Standard Discount Corporation 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: VA 6-0492-3 
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Mutual Benefit Plans for Centennial 


Company Cancels Big Centennial Convention But Will Carry 
Out Program of Events Not Involving Travel; Home 
Office Plans; Many Agencies Planning Affairs 


Mutual Benefit Life has canceled its 
centennial convention which was planned 
for May, 1945, in celebration of the com- 
pany’s 100 years of business but other 
features of the centennial program 
which do not involve travel will be 
carried out. In The Eastern Underwriter 
of December _29 there was a feature ar- 
ticle on Mutual Benefit’s 100 years also 
telling something of the plans for the 
centennial celebration. 

To mark the event a centennial pro- 
gram has been planned which includes 
special events for both the home office 
staff and field representatives, special 
centennial publications and emphasis of 
the anniversary theme in the company’s 
advertising in national magazines. é 

The first event at the home office will 
be January 30, which has been desig- 
natéd “End-of-a-Century Day.” A brief 
ceremony will be held at the end of the 
business day, including closing of the 
office doors and immediate reopening of 
them to symbolize the turn of the cen- 
tury and_ the continuing service of the 
Mutual Benefit during its second hun- 
dred years. President John R. Hardin 
will preside. 

On January 31, Charter Day, a pro- 
gram of speaking, music and drama will 
be presented in the home office auditor- 
ium featuring the history of the com- 
pany, the significance of the past and 
the pattern for the future. The speakers 
will be President Hardin, Senior Vice 
President Edward E. Rhodes and Dr. 
William R. Ward, medical director. A 
series of scenes enacted on the auditor- 
ium stage by Mutual Benefit employes 
will present highlights of company his- 
tory. 

Many of the agencies are planning 
special events of their own to mark 
their anniversaries, or to honor a group 
of their policyholders. } 

The 100 days—January 21 to April 30 
—have been set aside as a period of spe- 
cial contacts with policyholders by field 
representatives. 

The history of the Mutual Benefit is 





OCCIDENTAL STOCK INCREASE 


Occidental Life of California filed with 
the California Insurance Department an 
application to increase its capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, and to issue’ 
new stock in the above amount. 

There will be no offering of the new 
stock for sale. The increase in capital is 
to be brought about by transfer from 
surplus to capital amount. With the ex- 
ception of necessary qualifying shares 
all of the stock of Occidental is owned 
by Transamerica Corp. 

Occidental Life, as of October 14, fol- 
lowing an intensive campaign for new 
business, had $1,000,000,000 of insurance 
in force. 





C. A. McCONAGHY’S NEW POST 


The Home Beneficial of eee 
Va. announces the appointment of C, A 
McConaghy as assistant actuary. Mr. 
McConaghy was formerly actuary of 
the Shenandoah Life of Roanoke. He 
is a member of the Americn Actuarial 
Society and the Institute of Actuaries 
in England. 





STATE MUTUAL BUSINESS 

State Mutual Life of Worcester has 
announced that new paid-for business 
for last year amounted to $51,602,006 the 
best year for State Mutual since 1931. 

The increase in insurance in force 
amounted to more than $31 million, the 
largest increase in fifteen years, equiva- 
lent to more than 60% of the tamiagnse:s s 
new paid-for business in 1 





being-written as an anniversary book 
by Albert W. Atwood, noted writer and 
a*leading contributor to the Saturday 
Evening Post. A Centennial booklet has 
also been prepared for distribution to 
policyholders, presenting the principles 


which have guided the company through 
100 years. 


President Hardin has prepared a mem- 
orial paper on Robert L. Patterson, 
founder of the Mutual Benefit, and its 
first president. Recollections of two 
leaders in the company’s history have 
been recorded in a paper prepared by 
Vice President Rhodes. They are Amzi 
Dodd, president for many years, and 
Bloomfield J. Miller, company mathema- 
tician for a long period, and the man 
who employed Mr. Rhodes in 1886. 

The Mutual Benefit Life, now the 
third oldest in the nation, was founded 
January 31, 1845, by Robert L. Patter- 


son and a group of eleven business men. 








Assistant Wanted 


to help General Agent in live 
midtown agency. Must be a 
good life underwriter, able to 
assist brokers. Good oppor- 
tunity. Salary. Commission. 
Box 1563, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7, N. Y. 
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ALL THESE AND MORE, TOO 


Just as our dough boys have plenty of cover, our 












a Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
-  W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 


ever possible. 


‘ield Men are equipped with practically every 
known standard participating policy for men, 
women and children plus many special ones 
which help make sales. Better still, we are always 
interested in our Field Men’s suggestions for bet- 


ter and different policies and develop them when- 
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IAC BLUEPRINTS ITS FUTURE 
COURSE WISELY 

The Insurance Advertising Conference 
covered a lot of ground in blueprinting 
its future course at the two-day annual 
Westchester County last 
week-end. Emphasis at this gathering 
was rightfully placed on public relations 
and topnotchers in this field gave their 


meeting in 


Prevailing opinion was that be- 
cause people do not have sufficient 
knowledge of the fire and casualty in- 
therefore do 


views. 


surance businesses, they 


not properly appreciate when a good 
relations job is being done. To 
correct this state of affairs, the first 
need to be filled is in the education of 
the agent and broker. This was brought 
Frank D. Eubank, one of the 
guest speakers, who declared that pro- 
ducers should be thoroughly equipped to 
analyze the many risks which threaten 
financial loss to their clients. It follows 
that an appreciative client, who has seen 
the benefits derived from “insurance in 
action,” will be a fine asset from a public 
relations standpoint to agents and com- 
panies alike. 


public 


out by 


Also timely was the IAC’s selection 
of Robert R. Umberger, executive vice 
Industrial National Bank of 
Chicago, who made an outstanding hit 
at the Milwaukee annual meeting last 
fall of the National Association of In- 
Agents. The producer interest 
in auto finance business has quickened 
since then and he has been besieged with 
many requests for details of the “spot 
cash auto purchase plan” which his or- 
ganization has originated. A top-ranking 
casualty company executive, C. G. Hallo- 
well of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
who “sat in” with the advertising men 
and women, went on record this week 
in saying that he knew of no better 


president, 


surance 


presentation of bank-and-agent coopera- 
tive plans than that of the Industrial 
National Bank. 

\s to the new administration of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, Pres- 
Ralph W. Smiley, Royal- 
Liverpool Group, paid high tribute to his 
predecessor in office, Harry G. Helm, 
Glens Falls Group. A safe and sane 
course of action is being planned for 
the year ahead, and progress will be 
constructive lines, Mr. 
Smiley promised, despite wartime diffi- 
culties. A recognized authority in insur- 
ance advertising ranks, a keen student 
of the business, Mr. Smiley and his ex- 
cellent supporting staff may be counted 


ident-elect 


made along 








upon to produce a record of achieve- 
ment for the IAC that will completely 
uphold traditions of the past and set a 
new mark for the future. 





1945 PROGRAM OF CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 

It is the viewpoint of William Muir- 
head, president of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, that con- 
struction during this year will continue 
to be essentially for the war, but if ma- 
terials and labor become available for 
any sizable volume of civilian work 
while the war is still on the volume of 
construction, including that for war pur- 
poses, may exceed considerably the 
$5,000,000,000 total. He believes that the 
principal portion of the war construction 
is completed. At the end of 1944 con- 
struction under the war program since 
June, 1940, had reached the grand total 
of approximately $52 billion. Peak vol- 
ume was in 1942. 

General contractors are equipped and 
ready to resume large-scale construction 
just as soon as the materials and labor 
become available. Their organizations 
have been kept intact by doing various 
non-construction work as their war jobs 
are completed. At present time these 
non-construction jobs amount to trom 
50 to 100% of the work now being done 
by many general contractors. 

Number 1 problem for construction in- 
dustry is advanced planning. “It takes 
longer to plan than to build in most 
cases,” in President Muirhead’s opinion. 
His association is now sponsoring a plan 
for accelerated depreciation which would 
permit owners of structures built after 
the war to depreciate one-half of the 
cost of such structures in the first quar- 
ter of their useful life. On a building 
costing $100,000 with a useful life of 
forty years, for example, a depreciation 
of $5,000 a year would be allowable dur- 
ing the first ten years, or one half the 
total cost. The Associated General Con- 
tractors believe that this plan would 
give a real incentive to business firms 
and individuals which would lead to 
building new and more modern com- 
mercial and industrial structures. 





Arthur S. Holman, who has been man- 
ager of Travelers, life accident and 
Group department, San Francisco branch 
for forty years, was in his early days 
a passenger agent for Union Pacific 
Railroad. Over the years he established 
a number of Travelers branches on the 
Coast. 




























Painting by Leopold Seyffer 
WILLIAM D. WINTER 


William D. Winter, president of the 
Atlantic Mutual and one of the leading 
marine insurance executives in the coun- 
try, has been reelected president of the 
Life Saving Benevolent Association of 
New York. 


* * * 


R. W. Huntington, chairman of the 
Connecticut General, has been with that 
company fifty-five years. On his birth- 
day he was entertained at luncheon in 
the Hartford Club by a group of senior 
officers. The event was further recog- 
nized* by gifts presented by company 
officials and directors. 

* * x 


Dr. Clarence A. Kulp has been named 
vice dean in charge of the graduate divi- 
sion of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Kulp who has been 
professor of insurance in the Wharton 
School since 1928 and has served as di- 
rector of the graduate division of the 
schodl for the past two years. In addi- 
tion to his teaching and administrative 
work at Pennsylvania, Dr. Kulp is con- 
sultant for the Social Security Board; 
a lecturer in economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity; vice president of the American 
Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance; and a Fellow and member of 
the Council of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society as ‘well ‘as assistant editor of 
the proceeditigs of that society. 

re ae. ee 


Midshipman Frank W. Bland, Jr., 
USNR, son of Frank W. Bland, Pacific 
Coast manager, the National Under- 
writer, is now stationed at Fort Schuy- 
ler, N.Y. 

* ok * 

Bruce Parsons, general agent in Chi- 
cago for the Mutual Benefit Life, who is 
now with the Army in Italy, was pro- 
moted to the rank of full colonel. He 
went into active duty with the rank of 
major in February, 1942, Col. Parsons 
received a citation from the Sultan of 
Morocco for his work as president of the 
Allied Commission for the security of 
the Port of Casablanca. He was also re- 
ceived in private audience with Pope 
Pius and was presented a decoration by 
Prince Umberto in person, the order of 
Commander of the Royal Crown of Italy. 

* * * 


A. B. Jackson, vice president of the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, has been named 
on a group of St. Paul citizens to recruit 
15,000 war plant workers in the Twin 
Cities area in the next sixty days. 










ALLEN MAY 


Allen May, president of Mutual Sav- 
ings Life of St. Louis, is chairman of the 
Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill of the Metropolitan Church 
Federation of St. Louis and was a 
speaker January 12 at the meeting of the 
St. Louis Chapter of the Federal Union, 
Inc. Judge May served as chairman of 
the legal section of the American Life 
Convention and was former general 
solicitor of General American Life and 
in 1941 was special counsel for Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. 

PSEA ake 


Kellogg Van Winkle, agency manager, 
Equitable Society, Los Angeles, has been 
twenty years in that position. Occasion 
was commemorated by his associates 
with a new business production of 
$5,252,108 of insurance volume for 1,024 
applications, written in three months. 
Campaign was directed by Assistant 
Manager D. C. Kemp. , 

ee ee 


Cobb Torrance, whose father estab- 
lished the Georgia agency of the Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, served as 
intermediary between the company and 
the University of Georgia in obtaining 
permission for the company to publish 
a picture of the University, which is the 
oldest charteréd state university, on_ its 
1945 calendar. A side view of the Uni- 
versity chapel was selected for the cal- 
endar, a copy of which was sent to every 
member of the University Alumni As- 
sociation. Mr. Torrance was president of 
the class of 1921. The Life Insurance Co. 
of Va. for fifteen years has used pictures 
of Virginia colleges on its calendars and 
this is the first time it has gone outside 
its home state for its subject. 

+e oe 


Cecil Woods, Jr., son of President 
Cecil Woods of the Volunteer State 
Life, Chattanooga, has been awarded 
an air medal for his conduct in the 
India-Burma theater. S/Sgt. Woods is 
a B-24 gunner of the famous Seventh 
Group, 10th Air Force, which has been 
operating against the Japs. He is 22 
vears old and a graduate of Vanderbilt 
University. Sergeant Woods has been 
in military service a year and left this 
country last June for the India-Burma 
aerial operations. 

* * * 


J. W. Dooley, assistant secretary of 
the Royal-Liverpool Group, has been 
promoted to assistant manager and will 
continue to exercise jurisdiction over 
the Montreal branch territory. 
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Laboratories Testing of Cartridge 
Enclosed Fuses 


Robert G. Garlock, assistant electrical 
engineer of the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, is seen in accom- 
panying cut adjusting equipment being 
employed in testing cartridge enclosed 
fuses. These cartridge fuses have a low 
melting point element within them. 

This .is in series with the copper of 
the insulating conductors in a circuit. 
Its temperature rise characteristic, while 
carrying current, causes it to open the 
circuit before a value likely to injure 
insulation. The test is carried out in 
accordance with a somewhat elaborate 
procedure specified in the Laboratories 
standard for cartridge enclosed fuses. 

As to the importance of the test it is 
essential that maximum temperatures 
obtained on the fuse case (usually some 
form of fiber) shall not exceed limits 
that will insure that the casing will not 
lose its mechanical strength nor de- 
teriorate in service so as to. produce 
a possible fire hazard. If the fuses get 
too hot the casing may be so weakened 
that it will not withstand the effects 
of the short circuit blowing of the fuse 
when a fault occurs on the line. 

Chief electrical engineer of the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories, Inc., is R. B. 
Shepard, New York City. 

ee 


The Wharton School 


The Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
has in its alumni hundreds of men now 
in the insurance business. Some of the 
professors teaching insurance are Dr. 
5. S. Huebner, professor of insurance 
and commerce and chairman of the in- 
surance department; David McCahan, 
professor of insurance and director of 
the S. S. Huebner Foundation; Harry 
James Loman, Clarence A. Kulp, Charles 
Kelley Knight, George Wright Hoffman, 
Chester A. Kline, Clyde McCarthy 
Kahler and Dr. Edward L. McKenna, 
now on leave for the duration. 

On account of the war emergency, the 
Wharton School faculty has revised its 
curriculum, These changes in curriculum 
have been designed to meet two objec- 
tives; to serve students forced to with- 
draw from college before completion of 
their normal program; to provide for 
those able to remain. This war emer- 
gency program involves no change in 
the total requirements for gradtation. 

Under this war emergency program, a 
student who is forced to withdraw and 
who cannot return to college after the 
war will be better prepared for a busi- 
ness career; one who can return will 
have used his time to full advantage in 
acquiring credits toward his degree. A 
student who remains in college for a 
total of eight terms may receive his 
degree in two and two-thirds calendar 
years. , 

The Wharton School was established 
by the University in 1881 and takes its 
name from Joseph Wharton, Philadel- 
phia ironmaster and financier who, 
apart from his business interests, was 


























an amateur painter and poet and keen 
observer of nature and wild life. When 
this new department of the University 
Was started Joseph Wharton stated that 
the object of the school was “to provide 
for young men special means of train- 
ing and of correct instruction in the 
knowledge and in the arts of modern 
finance and economy, both public and 
private, in order that, being well-in- 


formed, and free from delusions upon. 


these important subjects, they may 
either serve the community skillfully as 
well as faithfully in offices of trust, or, 
remaining in private life may prudently 
manage their own affairs and aid in 
maintaining sound financial morality; in 
short, to establish means for imparting 
a liberal education in all matters con- 
cerning finance and economy.”. 

He further urged that the general 
tendency of instruction should be such as 
to inculcate and impress upon students: 

“The immorality and practical inex- 
pediency of seeking to acquire wealth 
by winning it from another rather than 
by earning it through some sort of 
service to his fellow-men. 

“The necessity of system and accuracy 
in accounts, of thoroughness in what- 
ever is undertaken, and of strict fidelity 
in trusts. 

“The necessity of rigorously punish- 
ing by legal penalties and social exclu- 
sion those persons who commit frauds, 
betray trusts, or steal public funds, di- 
rectly or indirectly. The fatal conse- 
quences to a community of any weak 
toleration of such offenses must be most 
distinctly pointed out and exposed.” 

After outlining what he _ believed 
should be taught in accounting, money, 
currency and banking, taxation, indus- 
try, commerce, transportation, commer- 
cial law and government, Mr. Wharton 
further stipulated that “other branches 
of an ordinary good education must be 
acquired by the students.” This two-fold 
aim of giving the student the essentials 
of a general education and also a pro- 
fessional education for his life work 
has governed the development of the 
Wharton School. It was not long before 
principles of insurance began to be 
taught. 

In the beginning the school was un- 
der the direction and administration of 
the Dean and Faculty of the College of 
Arts and Science, but in time its growth 
in size and importance pointed the need 
for a separate organization. In 1912 a 
separate Dean and Faculty were created 
to offer the four-year undergraduate 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Economics, which had 
first been instituted in 1894. Thus, the 
Wharton School ,remained an integral 
part of the University of Pennsylvania, 
taking its place as a constituent under- 
graduate school. : 

The following associated departments 
and organization have been put into 
effect: Graduate Division of the Whar- 
ton School; Evening School of Accounts 
and Finance; Industrial Research De- 
partment; Institute of Local and State 
Government; S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education; American 


Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence; University Placement Service. 

As far back as 1921 the Wharton 
School teaching staff included sixteen 
professors, seventeen assistant profes- 
sors and eighty-eight below the rank 
of assistant professors, a total of 121 
in all. Only male students who are reg- 
ular full-time candidates for the degree 
of B.S. in economics are admitted to 
the Wharton School. 

: x * * 
Writing World Trade Training 
Course 

Lucy. A. Goldsmith, consulting direc- 
tor, world trade division, Austin Tech- 
nical Publishers, New York City, and 
for years a well-known figure in inter- 
national trade, is now writing a world 
trade training course which will be pub- 


lished by the Austin organization. Pur- 
pose of this world trade training course 
is four-fold: 

1. To make this course clear-cut and 
understandable for anyone wishing to 
obtain a simple, practical method of 
acquiring a knowledge of various phases 
of foreign trade job techniques. 

2. To enable people already in foreign 
trade to train for higher skills and ap- 
titudes while still in beginners’ jobs. In 
other words, this world trade training 
course is designed to serve a construc- 
tive purpose and an actual need. 

3. To give enough background in the 
general introduction and case _ history 
examples throughout the course so that 
it is not too cut and dried, or over- 
balanced by too many abstract principles, 
but yet maintains a strictly factual and 
authentic basis. 

3. To serve as a “refresher” for ex- 
port executives. These executives say 
that when they have to train new em- 
ployes, they themselves have sometimes 
forgotten the whys and wherefores of 
various rules and regulations and they 
believe such a course as indicated would 
be helpful to them as well as to the 
novice in this field. 

* * * 


Journalist-Politicians 

The tremendous influence of radio 
broadcasters on public opinion has never 
been demonstrated better than in Jack 
Alexander’s article on Drew Pearson in 
Saturday Evening Post. Discussing the 
popularity of the columnists who are 
also on the radio and whose writings 


are syndicated, Alexander tells also of 
the passion for artificially contrived ex- 
citement which undeniably exists among 
large masses of listeners. Says Alex- 
ander: 

“By working radio and newspaper 
syndication together, the exponent of 
the formula is able to wield a unique 
double-action influence on public opin- 
ion. The chief ingredient of the formula 
is aggressive indiscretion, and with it 
go various knacks for making and keep- 
ing enemies, preferably big ones; for 
making one’s self, instead of the news, 
the focus of interest; for high-jacking 
public controversies and creating one 
when none is boiling at the moment; 
for investing the most trivial items with 
a sense of urgency and drama, and, 
sometimes, for giving gossip the status 
of established fact. Because all this 
tends to build up the practitioner into 
a sort of journalist-politician, his prod- 
uct in print or on the air often takes 
on the punitive character of political 
prose or oratory. On the whole, the 
formula when literally followed, bears 
as much resemblance to sober journal- 
ism as an ax murder does to brain 
surgery.” 

deh aga 


Mutual Assurance of Va. Marks 
150th Year 


In observance of its 150th year in 
business the Mutual Assurance Society 
of Virginia, known there in fire circles 
as the “Old Mutual,” has notified its 
policyholders that quota bills for this 
year. have been abated 100%. This 
means that the policyholders will not 
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have to pay anything for their fire in- 
surance in 1945. The society was organ- 
ized in 1794 but did not begin business 
until the following year. The old home 
of Chief Justice John Marshall in Rich- 
mond has been insured continuously in 
the society since 1796. On a wall in the 
offices in Richmond is a framed appli- 
cation which Marshall made for the in- 
surance in 1796 when the policy was first 
written. Besides Marshall’s residence at 
Ninth and Marshall Streets, the policy 
covered the office, kitchen, laundry, 
stable and shed in a block on which the 
home stands, 

Value of the entire property insured 
was placed at $5,900. The residence, now 
owned and preserved by the Virginia 
Associaticn for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities, is the only one of the 
old buildings now standing. In other 
frames on the walls are applicat’ons 
made by Thomas Jefferson for the in- 
surance of Monticello in 1830 and by 
James Monroe for insurance on a farm 
house he owned in Albemarle County 
the same year. Still another application 
preserved is one signed by Bushrod 
Washington; nephew of George Wash- 
ington, for insurance on Mount Vernon 
in 1805. 

The company’s business is coffined to 
Virginia and only brick buildings are 
insured. The chairman for many years 
of its standing committee was the late 
Colonel William H. Palmer, long presi- 
dent of the Virginia Fire & Marine. 
William Meade Addison has been prin- 
cipal agent of the company for sixteen 
years. G. Moffett King, secretary, has 
been associated with it for forty-one 
years. 

nn ae 


McKittrick Still Waiting 


News dispatches from Washington in- 
dicate that former Attorney General 
Roy McKittrick, who was defeated for 
election from Missouri to the United 
States Senate by former Governor Fof- 
rest C. Donnell, and who apparently has 
been by-passed for appointment to the 
Senate to fill the vacancy caused by the 
election of Harry S. Truman as Vice 
President of the United States, has also 
run into a lot of real competition for 
appointment. to the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of 
Missouri to succeed the late Judge Mer- 
rill E. Otis. 

In fact six other Missouri attorneys 
have also been recommended for the 
place including Circuit Judge Albert A. 
Ridge of Kansas City, who at one time 
was of legal counsel for the Missouri 
Insurance Department; Congressman 
Jasper Bell of Blue Springs; Circuit 
Judge Ellis Beavers of Grant City; Wil- 
liam G. Boatright, Kansas City; Rex 
Moore, Trenton, and Judge Duveal P. 
Strother of Kansas City. Mr. McKit- 
trick, however, is still very much in the 
running. 
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Dineen Drafted Bills 
Introduced in N. Y. 


THIRTY MEASURES IN SENATE 


Would Require Rate Data Filing; Bring 
Inland Marine Under Supervision; 
Approved by Dewey 


Thirty bills, sponsored by the New. York 
Insurance Department, to strengthen 
state control over rates, reserves and 
administrative practices in the light of 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association case declaring 
insurance to be commerce, were intro- 
duced in the State Senate January 16. 
It had been anticipated that Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen 
would draft such legislation. In the ag- 
gregate the bills touch on all classes of 
insurance. The proposed measures were 
introduced by Walter J. Mahoney (R.), 
Buffalo, chairman of the Senate insur- 
ance committee with the approval of 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 

Among the most important of the 
bills is one which would require insur- 
ance rating organizations and insurers 
to file with the Superintendent rates and 
rating information and would authorize 
the Superintendent to review the action 
of any rating organization in rejecting 
any form of coverage, rule or rating 
plan to require the filing of modifica- 
tion of such plan. This bill is consistent 
with Superintendent Dineen’s often ex- 
pressed opinion that insufficient figures 
are at the disposal of the department. 
Another such bill would require that 
records requested by the department at 
any hearing must be produced. 


Inland Marine Bill 

An innovation proposed in one bill 
would bring inland marine insurance un- 
der departmental supervision for the 
first time. Another bill prohibits the 
use in advertising of such words as “‘in- 
surance,” “assurance,” “underwriter” and 
similar. technical insurance designations 
except by those licensed under the in- 
surance law. 

Following is a summary of some of 
the bills relating to fire and marine 
insurance and general insurance prac- 
tices, all of which have been referred 
to the insurance committee: 


Must Produce Records 

Amends Section 22, Insurance Law, to re- 
quire person licensed by State Insurance Super- 
intendent to produce at hearing books, records 
and documents requested by Superintendent in 
notice attached to notice of hearing or mailed 
subsequently with same effect as that of sub- 
poena, S. Int. 274. 

Adds new Section 63, amends Section 193, to 
prohibit participation by insurers, their agents 
Or representatives or insurance broker, in plan 
to offer or effect issuance in State as induce- 
ment to or in combination with purchase of 
,g00ds, securities, services or subscription to 
periodicals; excepts life, accident and _ health 
insurance. - S. Int, 275. 

Adds new Section 75-A, to require insurers 

other than life company, fraternal benefit so- 
ciety or title insurance corporation, on and 
after Jan. 1, 1945, to accrue, accumulate and 
maintain reserves for catastrophe losses defined 
as losses exceeding 10% of net premium in- 
come during preceding year; reserve may be 
combined with other surplus account not avail- 
able for dividends and shall be 1% of net 
earned premium income until it equals 40% of 
average annual net premium income during 
next five years; excepts insurers with sufficient 
special contingent surplus. S. Int. 276. 
. Amends Section 77, to prohibit the allowing 
of credit as admitted asset or as deduction 
from liability of ceding insurer for reinsurance 
and until liability is assumed by assuming in- 
surer and recorded on its books. S. Int. 277. 


Transfer of Securities 

Amends Section 78, to provide no domestic 
insurer shall pledge or transfer securities for 
loan if proceeds are to be used for investing in 
its own securities. S. Int. 278. 

Amends Section 96, to strike out provision 
permitting alien insurer in determining trusteed 
surplus, to deduct unearned premiums on 
agents’ balances or uncollected premiums not 
more than 90 days past due. S. Int. 279. 








Amends Section 119, to change renewal date 
of insurance brokers’ license from Dec. 31 to 


Fire Assn. Plans 
Increase in Capital 


$400,000 OF STOCK DIVIDEND 





Stockholders Will Vote on April 18 on 


Proposal to Raise Capital 
to $2,400,000 





Directors of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia last Friday recommended a 
stock dividend of 20%, or 40,000 shares, 
such proposal to be submitted to the 
stockholders at a meeting to be held 
April 18. This stock dividend, if ap- 
proved, will increase the capital by 
$400,000 to $2,400,000. 

O. E. Lane, chairman of the board, 
stated that it was the present intention 
of the management to maintain the usual 
rate of dividend of $2.50 a year, though 
any dividend payments must naturally 
be predicated on the earnings of the 
company and the general conditions pre- 
vailing in the fire insurance industry. 

Declaration of this stock dividend will 
result in a partial return to the capital 
account of funds transferred from that 
account to surplus in 1932, when a num- 
ber of leading fire companies found it 
advisable to reduce capital because of 
shrinkage in the value of securities 
owned. The Fire Association’s surplus 
at present is more than five times its 
capital. 





Oct. 31 and last date for filing application from 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 1. S. Int. 280. 

Amends Section L-126, to prohibit display 
or use for advertising of words “insurance,” 
“assurance,” “underwriter” or similar word ex- 
cept by those licensed pursuant to insurance 
law. S. Int. 

Adds new Section 131 to prohibit charges 
for insurance by warehousemen and_ shippers 
in excess of premium rates fixed by licensed in- 
surer, requires that charge shall be set forth 
in contractor’s receipt including that for clean- 
ing, dyeing, repairing, altering or remodeling of 
real or personal property. S. Int. 282. 

Warehousemen and Shippers 

Adds new Section 132, to permit State In- 
surance Superintendent, in lieu of revoking or 
suspending any licenses, to impose penalty of 
not exceeding $500, which must be paid within 
20 days after mailing order unless stayed by 
court order. S, Int. 283. 

Amends Section 181, to require insurance 
rating organization to provide hearing for mem- 
bers or subscribers before governing or other 
committee on question of their rights, privileges 
or obligations and gives Insurance Superinten- 
dent right of review and right to rescind or 


modify provisions, S. Int. 285. | ; 
Amends Section 182, to require insurance 
service organization to provide hearing for 


members or subscribers before governing or 
other committee on questions of their rights, 
nrivileges or obligations and gives Insurance 
Superintendent right of review and right to 
rescind or modify provisions. S. Int. 286. 

Adds new Section 184, to require insurance 
rating organization and insurers to file with 
Insurance Superintendent rates and rating in- 
formation, permits Superintendent to review 
action rejecting any form of coverage, rule, 
rating plan or other proposal and to direct the 
filing or modification thereof and makes other 
provisions relative to rates including work- 
men’s compensation and automobile liability. 
Insurance Committee S. Int. 287. 


Inland Marine Forms 

Amends Section 187, to provide on and after 
July 1, 1945, exemption applying to reinsurance 
shall not apply to risks written under inland 
marine forms of policies; existing manual or 
rating plans for such risks shall be filed with 
Insurance Superintendent and other such risks 
rates shall be filed when directed by Superin- 
tendent. S. Int. 288. 

Uniform Accounts 

Adds new Section 189, to authorize State 
Insurance Superintendent to prescribe uniform 
methods of keeping accounts and records for 
insurers and insurance organizations. S, Int. 
289. 


Amends Section 342, to require stock fire and 
marine insurance companies to file classification 
of risks with Insurance Superintendent which 
shall not be effective until approved by him 
and provides no dividend to policyholders shall 
be declared or paid except out of earned sur- 
plus. S. Int. 294. 

Amends Section 343, to prohibit payment of 
cash dividend by domestic stock fire and ma- 
rine insurance companies on capital stock ex- 
cept out of earned surplus, defined as surplus 
other than attributable to contributions to sur- 
plus within the next preceding five years or to 
appreciation in a value of undisposed invest- 
ments. S. Int. 295. 





Insurance Group Offers 


New Federal Proposal 


MORATORIUM TO JUNE 1, 1947_ 





Most Divisions of Insurance Not in 
Agreement With Section 4 of 
the O’Mahoney Bill 





The Senate Judiciary Committee in 
Washington this week received from a 
committee representing most of the in- 
surance business, text of a bill dealing 
with insurance regulation which differs 
somewhat from the bill, Senate 12, in- 
troduced last week by Senator J. C. 
O’Mahoney. It is reported that the in- 


. surance business is largely in support 


of this new measure, which would ex- 
tend the moratorium applying to the 
anti-trust laws to June 1, 1947, as 
against March 1, 1946, in the O’Mahoney 
bill, and otherwise grant insurance more 
exemptions than would Senate 12. Some 
Senators say they understand the De- 
partment of Justice opposes the new 
insurance industry bill and backs the 
O’Mahoney bill. 


Text of O’Mahoney Bill 


The full text of the O’Mahoney bill 
is as follows: 


A bill to ee the intent of Congress with 
reference to the regulation of the business of 
insurance. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the Con- 
gress hereby declares that the continued regu- 
lation and taxation by the several States of the 
business of insurance is in the public interest, 
and that silence on the part of the Congress 
shall not be construed to impose any barrier to 
the regulation or taxation of such business by 
the several States. 

Sec. 2 (a). The business of insurance, and 
every person engaged therein, shall be subject 
to the laws of the several States, which relate 
to the regulation or taxation of such business. 

(b) No Act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate or supersede any law enacted by 
any State for the purpose of regulating the 
business of insurance, or which imposes a fee 
or tax upon such business, unless such act 
specifically so provides. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the act of Sept. 
26, 1914, known as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, as amended, or the Act of June 
19, 1936, known as the ‘Robinson-Patman Anti- 
discrimination Act, shall apply to the business 
of insurance or to acts in the conduct of that 
business, 

Sec. 4 (a) For the purpose of enabling the 

several States to adjust State laws to the - 
visions of this act and to the requirements of 
the Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, known as 
the Sherman Act, and of the Act of Oct. 15, 
1914 known as the Clayton Act, until March 
1, 1946, the Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, 
known as the Sherman Act, and the Act of 
Oct. 15, 1914, known as the Clayton Act, shall 
not apply to the business of insurance or to 
acts in the conduct of said business: Provided 
however, that nothing contained in this act shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable to any 
agreement or act involving boycott, coercion, or 
intimidation. 
_(b) On and after March 1, 1946, the provi- 
sions of said Sherman Act shall not apply to 
any agreement or concerted or co-operative ac- 
tion between two or more insurance companies 
for making, establishing, or using rates for 
insurance, rating methods, premiums, insurance 
policy or bond forms, or underwriting rules, if, 
pursuant to the laws of the State in which they 
are to be used, such rates, rating methods, pre- 
miums, forms, or rules have been filed with 
and, prior to their application or use, expressly 
approved by the State official or agency having 
authority with respect thereto. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to affect in any manner the ap- 
plication to the business of insurance of the 
Act of July 5, 1935, as amended, known as the 
Nationa abor Relations Act, or the Act of 
June 25, 1938, as amended, known as the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

_ Sec. 6. As used in this act, the term “State” 
includes ,the several States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. 

Sec. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person or 
circumstances, shall be held invalid, the. re- 
mainder of the act, and the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstances other 
than those as to which it is held invalid, shall 
not be affected. 


Provisions of New Bill 


The essential difference in the new 
bill sent to Washington this week lies 
in Section 4, which’ reads as follows: 
_ “Sec. 4 (a) For the purpose of enabling ad- 
justments to be made and legislation to be 
adopted by the several States and Congress, 
until June 1, 1947, the Act of July 2, 1890, as 
amended, known as the Sherman Act, shall not 
apply to the business of insurance, or to acts 
in the conduct of such business and until Jan.. 
1, 1948, the Act of Oct. 15, 1914, as ameded, 
known as the Clayton Act, shall not apply to 
such business or to acts in the conduct thereof. 
“(b) baggen contained in this section shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable to 
any act of boycott, coercion or intimidation.” 


Members of the industry committee 





12-Year Record Set by 

Fire Losses in 1944 
TOTAL REACHED $423,538,000 
Highest Figure Since 1932 Was 11% 


Above 1943 Losses; December Loss 
* Amounted to $48,694,000 








Fire losses in the United States during 
1944 amounted to $423,538,000, the high- 
est in this country since 1932, according 
to estimates of the National ‘Board of 
Fire Underwriters released by W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager. The 1944 
losses were 11% higher than those for 
1943 and were the highest for any year 
since the total of $442,143,000 recorded 
twelve years ago. The estimates are 
based upon incurred losses reported by 
companies which are members of the 
board, plus an allowance for unreported 
and uninsured losses. 

The 1944 losses broke a twelve-year 
record with losses of $48,694,000 in De- 
cember, which were 2% higher than 
losses of $47,716,000 reported in Decem- 
ber, 1943, and 44% above losses of $33,- 
847,000 in November 1944,. The Decem- 
ber total was the highest for any month 
since March, 1932, when the figure was 
$49,189,000. The five-year period 1940 
through 1944 shows a 20% increase over 
the previous five-year period 1935 through 
1939. A comparative table of estimated 
losses in each month of the past two 
years follows: 





Estimated Estimated 
Month Losses osses 

for 1944 for 1943 
January ...... $38,572,000 $27,733,000 
February ..... 38,280,000 33,175,000 
March’... ...: 39,084,000 39,214,000 
(2) 2 prey eah eae 746,000 34,241,000 
ey a 32,815,000 29,297,000 
ot kane PE 555, 26,854,000 
MANY To eoics celles 32,706,000 25,016,000 
FS algdae NBS 30,618,000 29,193,000 
September ... 31,448,000 26,488,000 
October ...... 32,173,000 29,661,000 
November 33,847,000 31,647,000 
December 48,694,000 47,716,000 
PEOUMIS 7 «5: <'sce $423,538,000  $380,235,000 





Dressel Succeeds Crabbe 
As Ohio Superintendent 


Walter Dressel, 44 years of age, an 
attorney of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, this week 
was appointed Insurance Superintendent 
of Ohio to succeed J. Roth Crabbe. 


R. C. Mosher State Agent 
For London Assurance 


R. Clarence Mosher has been ap- 
pointed state agent of the London As- 
surance and Manhattan Fire & Marine 
for western Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. He will also service London As- 
surance agents in Vermont and Con- 
necticut. Mr. Mosher has a solid back- 
ground of twenty-one years in the fire 
insurance business. Starting with an up- 
state New York company he advanced 
through the various underwriting and 
accounting departments to inspector, 
appraiser and latterly to fieldman where 
he has successfully demonstrated his 
ability to agents. His headquarters will 
be at 100 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 








supporting the proposal are: Newell R. 
Johnson, president, National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners; Commis 
sioner C. F. J. Harrington, Massachu- 
setts, chairman of the Federal legislation 
committee of the NAIC; E. L. Williams, 
president, Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation; Ray Murphy, general counsel, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives; W. Ray Thomas, president, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents; 


-A. V. Gruhn, general manager, Ameri- 


can Mutual Alliance, and Robert L. 
Hogg, manager, American Life Con- 
vention. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Life Insurance Association 
of America, issued a statement on Fed- 
eral legislation this week which is pub- 
lished on Page 6 of this issue. 
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Johnson & Higgins 100 Years 


International Insurance Brokerage House Was Started in 1845 in New York 





Under Name of Jones & Johnson, Brokers and Average Adjusters; Today 


Organization Has Hundreds of Employes and Does a Worldwide Business 


Johnson & Higgins of New York City, 


one of the leading insurance brokerage 


houses in the world, with branches in 
twelve American, Canadian and Cuban 
cities and connections in Europe and 
elsewhere, is celebrating its centennial 
today. In the opinion of President W. 
H. LaBoyteaux, who marks his birthday 
today and also his twenty-ninth anniver- 
sary as president of the organization, 
Johnson & Higgins is the first insurance 
brokerage office in America to reach the 
100-year mark. 

Established in 1845, the year the fa- 
mous clipper ship ‘Rainbow’ was 
launched, Johnson & Higgins, has long 
occupied a high position in the insur- 
ance field as representatives of property 
owners in dealing with insurance com- 
panies. 

Commenting on __ this anniversary, 
President LaBoyteaux stated that its 
primary significance lies in the recogni- 
tion by commerce and industry as well 
as by underwriters that the insurance 
broker is useful and necessary, a recog- 
nition which was to a great extent denied 
the broker a century ago. He predicts 
a tremendous increase in insurance in 
years to come for the reason that so 
many more forms of coverage are now 
available than could be purchased ten, 
twenty and fifty years ago. 


The Founders 


Founders of the business were Walter 
Restored Jones, Jr. and Henry W. John- 
son. Both had been employes of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, es- 
tablished in 1842 to succeed a stock com- 
pany (the Atlantic Insurance Company) 
which had operated successfully since its 
incorporation in 1829. Jones, born in 
1821, entered the employ of the Atlantic 
Mutual at an early age and is recorded 
as the company’s eighth employe. He 
had probably started with the Atlantic 
Insurance, the predecessor company. 
His uncle, also named Walter Restored 
Jones, was president of the Atlantic 
Mutual and served in that capacity until 
his death in 1855. In 1843 Walter Jr. left 
the Atlantic to become associated with 
Thomas N. Cazneau: in the firm of Caz- 
neau & Jones, Average Adjusters. 

Johnson, also born in 1821, went to 
work for the Atlantic Insurance Com- 
pany as a boy. He -continued with its 
successor, Atlantic Mutual, as its seventh 
employe. In 1844 he left the Atlantic 
to become a loss adjuster with the Mu- 
tual Safety Insurance Company. 


In 1845 these two young men left their 
respective jobs and established a new 
firm of average adjusters and insurance 
brokers at 90 Wall Street, under the 
name of Jones & Johnson. Cazneau 
moved to New Orleans. 

In 1847, at the age of 16, A. Foster 
Higgins went to work for Jones & John- 
son as a clerk. The next year he left to 
take a position with Atlantic Mutual. In 
1851 he left the Atlantic and again en- 
tered the employ of Jones & Johnson. 
Three years later, in 1854, Jones and 
Johnson decided to part company. John- 





son invited his associate, Higgins, to be- 
come his partner, and the name was 
changed to Johnson & Higgins. A new 
office was taken at 35 Wall Street. Jones 
continued in business for himself. 


Marine Average Adjusters at First 


The firm’s business at first was largely 
average adjusting, although the New 
York City Directory of 1845-46 listed 
Jones & Johnson as insurance brokers. 
Business was relatively simple then and 
so was business insurance. The broker 
was not so necessary as today. 

As commerce and industry expanded 
and became increasingly complicated, the 
shipowner, shipper, manufacturer - or 
merchant discovered that his insurance 
requirements had become more diverse 
and technical. He demanded the service 
of the independent broker to act as his 
adviser in placing and negotiating his 
insurance program. Along with the ex- 
port and import merchant and the ship- 
owner, the insurance companies began 
to recognize the broker as an essential 
cog in the business, a recognition which 
has since become widespread in all 
classes of insurance. 

The young firm started under a lucky 
star. Its business of average adjusting 
was supplemented by increased marine 
insurance brokerage as time went on. 
This was the beginning of the golden 
age of the American merchant marine, 
the era of the clipper ship, the swiftest 
and most efficient ocean carrier in the 
world. It was also the time of the Cali- 
fornia gold rush, when all available ton- 
nage on the Eastern seaboard was 
pressed into service to carry the horde 
of fortune-seekers. 

The pre-eminence of Johnson & Hig- 
gins as average adjusters may have in- 
fluenced the firm’s general development 
more profoundly than might be appar- 
ent on the surface. The adjusting de- 
partment’s reputation for a broad knowl- 
edge of marine insurance has doubtless 
been a factor in attracting brokerage 
accounts and a great asset in servicing 
them. And the adjuster’s preoccupation 
with settlement of claims may have in- 
fluenced the growing organization to 
emphasize that important phase of serv- 
ice to brokerage clients. 

Adjusters’ Association 

The year 1879 marked the founding in 
New York of the Association of Aver- 
age Adjusters of the United States. Mr. 
Higgins and Mr. Johnson head the list 
of those who met to consider its forma- 
tion, and Mr. Johnson was elected the 
first chairman. Other Johnson & Hig- 
gins representatives who later held the 
same office were William Krebs (1884), 
A. F. Higgins (1889), J. H. Gourlie, Jr. 
(1892), Stephen Loines (1897), W. R. 
Coe (1900), W. N. Davey (1909), L. J. 
Brengle (1913), W. H. LaBoyteaux 
(1917), Joshua P. Nelson (1921) and God- 
frey: V. Schlicter (1935). 

Four great conflagrations—two in New 
York, one in Boston, and finally the his- 
toric Chicago fire of 1871—were needed 
to bring to the general public a full 
realization of the value of fire insurance. 
Johnson & Higgins had continued to 
confine their activities largely to marine 
insurance throughout the period of these 
catastrophes. It is probable however, 





W. H. LABOYTEAUX 
President 


that the increase in the volume of fire 
insurance in force that occurred after 
Mrs, O’Leary’s cow kicked over the lamp 
and turned the growing mid-west metro- 
polis into smouldering ruins, encouraged 
the idea, later made effective, of expand- 
ing in the field of fire insurance broker- 
age. 

The firm’s clients were more intimately 
concerned with later catastrophes. The 
great Baltimore fire of 1903 and the 
San Francisco fire three years later took 
a heavy toll. So did the sinking of the 
Titanic on April 14, 1912. In servicing 
the claims of their clients, Johnson & 
Higgins negotiated satisfactory payment 
for the heavy property losses sustained 
in each of these disasters. 


Became Corporation in 1899 


Johnson & Higgins was changed from 
a partnership to a corporation in 1899. 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, another New 
York organization with seven branches 
and a large business, chiefly marine, was 
acquired’ by merger in 1924. Several 
other firms have been acquired in the 
United States and Canada during the life 
of the business. 

These acquisitions brought into the 
organization experienced personnel, in- 
formed in every branch of insurance. 
Since the turn of the century, the non- 
marine brokerage business—fire, casualty 
and surety, Group life, pension and other 
classes—has grown rapidly. Just as the 
firm’s brokerage activities developed in 
the last century to match and eventually 
to surpass adjusting, so the non-marine 
business has developed in the present 
century as a complement to the marine 
business. 

The 100 years that Johnson & Higgins 
have been in business have witnessed 
five wars in which the nation was en- 
gaged, many national tragedies of fire 
and sea and periods of deep depression 
and great prosperity. From its modest 
beginning of two young partners and a 
few clerks, the business has expanded 





to an international organization of great 
renown in the insurance brokerage field! 


Aid in Three Wars 


The Federal Government has called on 
the services of Johnson & Higgins in 
each of three major wars. The firm had 
reached a stage of national recognition 
before the outbreak of the Civil War. 
On the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitted through Admiral 
Farragut, Johnson & Higgins sent an 
agent to New Orleans in 1862 to examine 
the steamer Varuna, sunk in a naval 
engagement, with a view to raising her. 
The firm, which at that time owned the 
wrecking schooner Henry W. Johnson, 
raised the Varuna, which was repaired 
and returned to active service. 


In World War 1, Congress established 
a Bureau of War Risk Insurance with 
an advisory board of three, of which 
William N. Davey of Johnson & Higgins 
was a member. The board dealt with 
problems arising out of the Government 
furnishing insurance against war risks 
to its citizens. So well did the board 
function that from the entire list of 
claims reaching the Bureau of War Risk, 
only one went to litigation. 


World War II 


The advent of the Second World War 
gave rise to added insurance require- 
ments, not only for vast shipbuilding 
programs, but also for various interests 
such as the following: crew life, crew 
wages, bonuses, war risk, protection and 
indemnity, and war risk on hulls and 
cargoes. When it became apparent that 
the government must import strategic 
war materials, such as rubber, copper, 
tin, manganese, wool, etc., the leading 
marine brokers were selected to serve 
as an insurance committee to handle all 
insurance. From this group Johnson & 
Higgins were selecteed to act as the 
servicing brokers. 

The non-marine departments have also 
taken an active part in the war economy. 
The insurance requirements of clients 
holding large government contracts have 
presented many unusual problems. Army 
cantonments, island defense bases, ship- 
yards, explosive plants, synthetic rubber, 
magnesium and other factories—all these 
and many othef construction and oper- 
ating projects have involved insurance 
programs to cover hazards tremendous 
in scope and in some cases largely un- 
known. Assistance has also been givén 
to the Government in setting up insur- 
ance programs, in making available the 
services of the Johnson & Higgins en- 
gineering staff and in other ways. Repre- 
sentatives have been sent to Washing- 
ton whenever needed, and branch offices 
have co-operated with various Govern- 
ment agencies throughout the country. 

In 1942 Johnson & Higgins put into 
effect an insured pension plan for the 
benefit of employes, to take the place 
of methods formerly employed for the 
same purpose. This provides retirement 
annuities for all members of the organi- 
zation, except directors, effective at age 
65. Employes become eligible for par- 
ticipation in the plan upon completion 
of five years’ service. The entire cost is 
borne by the corporation. Johnson & 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Fair Treatment of Everyone Brings 
Good Public Relations Says Helm 


Retiring President of Insurance Advertising Conference 
Stresses the Factor of Loss Adjustments in 
Building Good Will with the Public 


Public good will for insurance can be 
obtained only through straightforward, 
honest and considerate dealings with 
everyone with whom the business comes 
in contact, Harry G. Helm, advertising 
manager of the Glens Falls, stated in 


an address on public relations to the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at its 
‘annual meeting Monday at the West- 
chester Country Club. Mr. Helm re- 
tired as president of the IAC at this 
meeting. The future success of insur- 
ance, he said, is in the hands of the 
public and the business knows it will 
pay good dividends to act accordingly. 

Mr. Helm repeated in his address 
some of the thoughts he expressed in a 
recent talk before the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Insurance, summarizing four im- 
portant points the public should know 
about the insurance business, Mr. Helm 
declared: 

“First, that we are subject to such 
supervision and regulation by the states 
that we cannot possibly misbehave even 
though we wanted to do so; second, 
that our financial structure is created 
by law for the protection of the policy- 
holder; third, that the local agent is a 
retail merchant worthy of his hire, and 
fourth, that we are not perfect, that 
we realize it and are beginning to apply 


public relations thinking to our operat- , 


ing philosophy.” 
Policy Interpretations 

In the field of policy interpretations 
and loss adjustments, Mr. Helm _ be- 
lieves there is room for improved pub- 
lic relations, even though much in the 
right direction has been accomplished 
already. On this subject he offered the 
following : 

“Let me illustrate with a few examples 
of what I mean. One of our casualty 
policies uses two different words—oc- 
currence and accident—in its insuring 
clauses. Much confusion has arisen in 
the insurance industry and among ex- 
perts as to what these two words mean. 
If we cannot agree upon the coverage 
which is offered, how can we expect 
the public to do so or to take our oft- 
repeated admonition, ‘Read your policy,’ 
with any degree of seriousness? 

“A number of our contracts say that 
they will not pay in the event of other 
valid insurance covering the same loss, 
or, at best, must be considered only as 
excess or participating coverage. In the 
event a member of the public did the 
astonishing and unusual thing of reading 
these contracts and, in addition, under- 
stood them, he would have the distinct 
feeling that we are a bunch of buck 
passers. Certainly when a loss occurs— 
when insurance is supposed to demon- 
strate its quality and its value—the 
claimant is very apt to get the same 
impression. The present dispute between 
companies about the coverage of the 
bailee customers policy and the 10% 
away-from-the-premises clause of a 
household furniture policy makes for 
poor public relations. Let us wake a 
specific case which might arise as a 
result of it. 

Conflicting Coverages 


“The owner of a fur coat decides to 
store it. He pays the necessary service 
fee which includes a charge for insur- 
ance. A fire occurs and the coat is 
totally destroyed. The adjuster of the 
company carrying the bailee customer 
contract discovers ‘that this particular 
coat owner has insurance covering his 
household furniture with a 10% away- 
from-the-premises clause. Consequently, 
the coat owner is advised to make claim 
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under the HHF form, which he does, 
and the loss is paid. : 

“In due course, the claimant receives 
a bill for the reinstatement of his fire 
insurance policy.. We have caused this 
particular person to pay three premiums 
in order to receive, payment on one 
loss—first, for the bailee customer pro- 
tection; second, for the original house- 
hold furniture policy, and third, for the 
reinstatement of the amount paid under 
the fire contract. 

“Of course, you must realize that a 
reinstatement premium may be involved 
in only a small percentage of cases and 
that a study is now being made so 
that a definite rule can be formulated 
for the guidance of adjusters in handling 
a loss such as this one. However, the 
situation—well on the road to being 
corrected—illustrates clearly that public 
relations thinking must enter into all 
phases of our business, particularly the 
framing and interpretation of our con- 
tracts which are the products which we 
have to sell. 


Windstorm on Shorefronts 


“Tt seems to me that the insurance 
industry is wrong in selling the present 
windstorm and extended coverage en- 
dorsement in areas bordering on our 
coastlines. Such sales give us trouble 
because most of these forms state that 
they will not pay for water damage. We 
know this, but the average purchaser of 
insurance does not. We also know from 
experience that along the sea coast, 
much damage is done to property by 
water driven by wind. The insured, how- 
ever, realizes only that he has a wind- 
storm policy and if a miniature tidal 
wave is caused by a hurricane and 
washes away the foundations of his 
summer cottage thereby wrecking it, he 
believes that he has a legitimate claim 
against the insurance company. 

“When the water damage exclusion 
operates against him, he is not only 
disappointed but highly indignant. We 
are contractually and legally correct in 
our attitude, but morally wrong for we 
are in a position to know that we are 
selling an argument while the average 
policyholder does not protect himself 
by reading and understanding the insur- 
ance contract which he purchases. We 
have much to learn about merchandising. 

“We are beginning to realize more 
and more that the money which is paid 





out by our loss and claims departments 
constitutes the largest public relations 
fund ever known in any industry, and 
that the competent adjuster is, without 
question, the best public relations man 
that we have. We must constantly keep 
in mind that each claim paid to a 
member of the public should be con- 
sidered as being made up of good will 
dollars and that the only total loss ‘that 
we can possibly sustain will occur in 
those cases where we pay in full and 
still’ fail to earn the good will and good 
opinion of the parties who receive our 
money. 
Loss Ratios 

“It has dawned on our industry that 
a consistently low loss ratio is a dan- 
gerous thing. If we are to deliver full 
value to our customers, we must strive 
to see that our claims payments bear 
a close and constant relationship to the 
permissable loss ratio necessary to give 
full value for the premium dollar and 
still permit us to maintain our financial 
stability and a reasonable profit. 

“This does not mean that we are to 
overpay claims or pay false and unwar- 
ranted ones. We should strive to keep 
a proper balance between income and 
cutgo by either reducing rates or broad- 
ening the coverage when a loss ratio 
is too low. On the other hand, we should 
be permitted to increase rates when 
loss payments warrant such a procedure. 

“Such forward thinking is not new 
and some of it has been given practical 
application, but—we need more of it 
for the protection of our industry. If 
we pay out in losses too small a part 
of the premium dollar year after year, 
we become vulnerable to competition, 
we breed criticisms and will eventually 
be subject to corrective legislation. 

Third Party, Claims 

“Third party claims—those involving 
legal liability for bodily injuries or 
property damage—have always been 
tricky things to handle. Not in the dim 
dark ages of the past, but at least in 
the past, the general policy of the ad- 
juster was to get the injured party to 
accept as small a settlement as possible. 
Whether or not he was pleased was 
ignored, for he was not a direct cus 
tomer. He was being paid off in behalf 
of and for the protection of a policy- 
holder. 

“Today, we are beginning to see 
things differently. If there is legal lia- 
bility on the part of our customer, we 
want to pay to the third party a fair 
amount to take care of his special dam- 
ages, loss of working time and other 
legitimate charges. We want that man 
to be a friend and to realize that we 
strive to deal fairly. 

“This statement does not mean that 
you will not hear criticisms of insur- 
ance companies, for we know that an 
over-zealous adjuster will at times try 
to save money for his company and that 
there will be honest differences of opin- 
ion about values and damages. Then, 
of course, the question of who is re- 
sponsible for an automobile accident in- 
volving two cars cannot, in some cases, 
even be answered satisfactorily by a 
ouija board.” 

Agents’ Commissions 

Strongly defending the local agent’s 
commission as fully earned and pointing 
out that “mark-up” for the agent’s com- 
pensation is often less than that for 
— of retail merchants, Mr. Helm 
Sald: 

“The mark-up of a policy when it 
passes from the hands of the manufac- 
turer to the retailer consists of the com- 
mission. The average is, I believe, some- 
where in the neighborhood of 23% for 
fire and allied lines, while the casualty 
business levels off at 20%. 

“Out of this mark-up of 20 to 23% or 
less—and it is usually less—the agent 
must pay his office rent, buy his ‘office 
furniture, pay-for his help, shoulder his 
share of taxes and earn a living for 
himself and for his family. Very few 
of his customers walk in to his office 
to look over the assortment of policies 
which he has to offer. He must sally 
forth and sell the groaning and protest- 
ing public protection which they know 
they need but refuse to buy except un- 





Education Essential 
In Public Relations 


SAYS EUBANK TO IAC MEMBERS 
Educational 
$s an P 

Men Are Securing Knowledge 


Royal-Liverpool Director 


Tells How Pr 








Insurance education, properly directed, 
should endeavor to teach and inform 
agents and brokers so that they can 
analyze the many risks which threaten 
financial loss to their friends and ‘neigh- 
bors and recommend contracts to trans- 
fer the risks to insurance carriers, 
stated Frank D. Eubank, director of 
education of the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
in addressing the annual meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at the 
Westchester Country Club at Rye, N. Y., 
on Monday. Insurance education has 
also, he continued, the duty of training 
the salaried employe, the fieldman and 
the office worker. Thus education fits 
in with insurance advertising in the un- 
dertaking of getting the public properly 
protected against essential hazards. 

“Unquestionably,” he said, “the reason 
insurance as a business has made such 
great progress in this country is that 
it is sold by local agents and_ local 
brokers. These men deal with their 
friends and neighbors and while they 
do have to appeal to the instinct of 
self-preservation and the desire for 
safety and security, they have the great 
advantage that they are not strangers— 
they are fellow citizens. Thus, they can 
and do overcome the stigma that at- 
taches to the calamity howler, and they 
sell insurance with great success. 

“Consequently, you members of the 
IAC do not solve your problem by tell- 
ing the public what will happen to them 
if they do not purchase, but you solve 
it by endeavoring to inform and in- 
fluence the agent and the broker so 
that they can sell more insurance to 
their friends and neighbors. You also 
tell them about the special merits of 
your own company. I know that some 
insurance companies do use direct ad- 
vertising to the public but this adver- 
tising is usually tied in with their local 
representative in some manner.” 


What Educated Person Knows 


The educated insurance man has a 
broad background, or foundation, of 
knowledge regarding all that insurance 
is, said Mr. Eubank. He knows why it 
is necessary and how it serves in the 





ei 2,000 pound pressure to the square 
inch. 

“Right there, the agent earns what 
little mark-up he gets but in addition, if 
he is a good agent, he commits himself 
to the servicing of the policies through- 
out their existence. He must become 
interested in the overall insurance pro- 
gram of his clients and keep a weather 
eye’ on changing conditions and values 
so that policies may be revised or 
brought up to date as required. 

“To do this, he must be familiar with 
the family, the income, the property 
and the business of his customers to- 
gether with hundreds of policies, en- 
dorsements, rates, rules and regulations. 
Then, when a loss occurs, when the 
insurance becomes more than a piece 
of paper, the agent is the man who de- 
livers the actual check or draft. 

“A good many of the products which 
we find on the shelves of our various 
retail merchants have been marked up 
all the way from 35% to 200% and 
even more. Look at the florist who sky- 
rockets a 35 cent investment in petunia 
seeds to $35 when he sells the plants. 
We—in the insurance business—could be 
arrested for even thinking about such 
a mark up. I am not criticizing, for I 
realize that fifty-niné cents out of the 
average retail price dollar is chargeable 
to the cost of distribution. These mark- 
ups have been used by me for compara- 
tive purposes only, to establish the posi- 
tion of the local agent and to show you 
that he earns and deserves that part of 
the premium dollar which is paid to 
him.” 
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present economic system. He also has 
some understanding and appreciation of 
the many unselfish things which shave 
been done for the entire business by 
certain individuals in it. Continuing, Mr. 
Eubank said in part: 

“In dealing with our own employes in 
every branch we have found that their 
attitude toward their work is more satis- 
factory if they have a fairly comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the entire field of in- 
surance and can see where and how 
their particular work fits in to the pic- 
ture. The task of learning specific duties 
is facilitated. Changes from one kind of 
work to another are easier to make. In 
field work, the man who knows some- 
thing about the problems of branches 
of the business other than his own can 
do his work more intelligently. 

“Upon this broad foundation can be 
built a more specialized and comprehen- 
sive understanding of the particular 
branch in which the fieldman is en- 
gaged. For the fire insurance fieldman 
there should be a thorough knowledge 
of the fire policy and all its modifica- 
tions, of the policies insuring against 
other perils, and of the rating methods 
and rules of practice. Likewise, for the 
casualty man there should be a thorough 
knowledge of the contracts, rates, 
rules, and procedures in the cas- 
ualty branch. * * * 

“A background or foundation of in- 
surance education should include a gen- 
eral understanding of the mechanics of 
the transfer of risk—how the burden is 
shifted to the insurance carrier. By this 
I mean that there should be some 
knowledge of the risk transferred 
through the writing of each kind of in- 
surance contract—the peril insured 
against and the type of financial loss 
contemplated. The student should be 
familiar with the way insurance carriers 
deal with the risk they have assumed. 

“The principles governing the hand- 
ling of claims in all branches, the finan- 
cial set-up of insurance companies of the 
various classes and the supervision and 
regulation of insurance by state authori- 
ties are important subjects for inclusion 
in the basic education. 


Study Habit is Essential 


“Then,—to me the most important— 
the student should be inspired to acquire 
the study habit; that is, the habit of 
continually seeking information. Educa- 
tion is not static. The best instruction 
in the world can not make education 
permanent. We must all work con- 
stantly to keep up with the changes and 
developments in insurance. Many excel- 
lent books on insurance are available to 
almost everyone. Insurance periodicals 
often publish articles of great value in 
education. 

“If the kind of insurance education I 
have been talking about can do nothing 
else, it can most certainly equip insur- 
ance people to talk about insurance in 
such a way that members of the public 
can grasp it easier. If they are prepared 
at all times to talk sincerely, simply and 
interestingly about the business, they 
can often secure the opportunity to do 
so. Such gatherings of citizens as serv- 
ice clubs, women’s clubs, and other local 
organizations often seek people to ex- 
plain things to them. The trouble in 
the past has been that we have not pre- 
sented insurance simply enough—we 
seem to delight in using insurance lan- 
guage—we fail to realize that those not 
in the insurance business are often mys- 
tied by the very words we use. 5 

How Education is Secured 

“There are many ways to obtain an 
education in insurance. The courses at 
the various University Colleges con- 
ducted for the preparation of the stu- 
dent for the examinations of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., leading to the award 
ot the C.P.C.U. degree are excel'ent. 
Study groups throughout the country 
affliated with the Insurance Institute of 
America are doing splendid work. The 
Insurance Society of New York is a fine 
example of these groups. They are found 
in almost every, city and in some of the 
smaller insurance centers. Examinations 
are held each year for those who com- 


plete the courses. The Insurance Insti- 
tute also conducts correspondence 
courses for those who cannot attend the 
study groups. These institutions present 
foundational courses under the title 
“General Principles of Insurance and 
Suretyship” and “Insurance Principles 
and Practices.” The educational pro- 
gram sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents is accom- 
plishing a great deal in educating agents. 
Many schools are operated by the indi- 
vidual companies for their own em- 
ployes, and in some cases for their 
agents. 

“I would say that everybody in the in- 
surance business should be educated, at 


least to the extent indicated by this dis- 
cussion of the foundational require- 
ments, but that is probably impractica- 
ble. It is beyond hope to expect that 
every office worker would care to make 
the required effort or that he could be 
educated even to this extent. However, 
1 am very sure that every reason who 
has anything to do with our agency 
forces should have the broad general un- 
derstanding of the entire business of in- 
surance which has been outlined. Defi- 
nitely all field forces should be so edu- 
cated, and in addition should, of course, 
be thoroughly trained in their special 
branches. 


“One of the major responsibilities of 


the insurance educator is that of plan- 
ning so-called “Refresher Courses” for 
the insurance man who is now serving 
his country in the armed forces. Many 
of the companies will sponsor such 
courses and most of the educational 
groups which I have referred to are giv- 
ing much thought to the problem. The 
service man and woman should be as- 
surred that every facility will be pro- 
vided to bring his or her insurance 
knowledge up to date in order that they 
may suffer little loss due to their ab- 
sence from civilian life. I think the in- 
surance business has a very definite 
obligation in this respect and I am quite 
sure it has been recognized.” 












ing to his client’s needs. 


doubtless continue to 


EHIND THE FACT of our 100th Anniversary 

lies something more important—the rec- 
ognition by commerce and industry of the 
need for the insurance broker. He acts as an 
experienced buyer of insurance for business 
firms and corporations. Unbiased and inde- 
pendent, he is free to buy in the open market 
from one insurance company or many, accord- 


The intricacies of business insurance have 
long since outgrown the layman’s ability to 
deal with them unaided. Complications will 
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grind—but yours. 


while creating new and ever-changing hazards. 

Our services to clients are comprehensive— 
from the initial study and negotiation of an 
insurance program (including steps to prevent 
loss), through the collection of claims. At all 
times we function on the basis of No axe to 


On this simple principle we have slowly 
grown from one small office-in New York to a 
substantial international organization. Over 
the next 100 years our facilities and organiza- 
tion will continue to change and expand—as 





multiply. Among many (— 
new factors, increased 
speed of communication 
and transportation 
make business opera- 
tions broader in scope, 
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required by new devel- 
opments in our clients’ 
business. The one con- 
stant factor will be our 
allegiance to the princi- 
ple of No axe to grind— 
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Background of New 
Officers of the IAC 


SMILEY ELECTED PRESIDENT 


T. W. Budlong of National Board Ad- 
vanced to Vice President; Gern- 
hardt Succeeds Him as Sec’y-Treas. 








Ralph W. Smiley, superintendent of 
the publicity department of the fire com- 
panies in the Royal-Liverpool Group, 


who was elected president of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference at the an- 
nual meeting this week at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., has 
been an active 


member of the IAC 





Kaiden Kazanjian 


RALPH W. SMILEY 


throughout most of his twenty-seven 
years in insurance. He has served in 
various executive positions with the con- 
ference and on many of its committees. 

A graduate of Harvard in 1907, Mr. 
Smiley spent several years on the staff 
of Alexander Hamilton Institute prior to 
his entry into the insurance field. He 
was also sales promotion manager of 
Regal Shoe Co., Boston. 

In 1918 he joined the Aetna Life & 
Affiliated Companies as agency assistant 
to Vice President William L. Mooney. 
During his eight years with the Aetna 
he inaugurated and developed the 
“Actna-izer Supplements,” monthly edu- 
cational treatises which were designed 
to stimulate agents’ interest in multiple 
line production. 

Came to New York in 1926 

In 1926 Mr. Smiley came to New 
York to become publicity director of 
the Metropolitan Casualty. 
later he joined the Globe Indemnity in 
a similar capacity. In 1930 he was 
transferred to the Royal Building, 150 
William St., New York, with increased 
responsibilities developing out of cen- 
tralization of Royal-Liverpool Group op- 
erations at that address. Mr. Smiley is 
now rounding out seventeen years of ad- 
vertising and publicity activities in the 
Royal-Liverpool organization, being su- 
perintendent of the fire companies’ pub- 
licity department. His principal hobby 
is photography and for two years prior 
to the U. S. A. entry into World War 2 
he was president of the Insurance 
Camera Club of New York. 

Theodore W. Budlong 

Theodore Warren Budlong, newly- 
elected vice president of the IAC, a 
few months ago joined the public rela- 
tions staff of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters after having been di- 
rector of publicity and in charge of 
advertising for the Loyalty Group in 
Newark for several years. He has been 
a member of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference since 1937, has served three 
terms on its executive committee and 
for the last two years was secretary- 
treasurer. Before he joined the National 
Board he was a member of the public 


Two years. 





Believes Personal Property Floater 
Can’t Be Broadened at Present Rates 


Harold L. Wayne, secretary-manager 
of the Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation, New York City, does not be- 
lieve that the personal property floater 
coverage can be broadened further at 
present rates. In a statement issued this 
week he said that any increase in the 
coverage on unscheduled jewelry and 
furs, without additional premium, re- 
duced the premiums on scheduled jewelry 
and furs. This means not only a de- 
crease in such premiums and an increase 
in the loss ratio but a boost in the loss 
ratio on the basic policy. Ultimately 
there would have to be materialy higher 
rates or gradual withdrawal of the form 
from the market. 

Apparently replying to some agitation 
among agents and brokers for further 
liberalization of the personal property 
floater, so it may be sold more easily 
in New York State, Mr. Wayne stated: 

Earned Loss Ratio Rising 

“The very great bulk of the personal 
property floater business is written by 
members of the I.M.U.A. While 1944 
figures will not be available for some 
time, I know there was a substantial in- 
crease in the earned loss_ratio during 
1944 on the basic portion of the policy, 
and I know also that in 1943 the earned 
loss ratio of the I.M.U.A. companies 
stood at 50.04%, exclusive of claims ex- 
pense which may well increase this fig- 
ure to close to 60%. It must be borne 
in mind that this earned loss ratio rep- 
resents the combined experience of 
underwriters known for their underwrit- 
ing record and their experience in the 
business. 

“Tt is an earned loss ratio which will 
not only be up for 1944, but which was 
incurred on a form with a $250 limit 
on unscheduled jewelry, watches and 
furs, as well as the other standard limi- 
tations and exclusions. Of course, the 
unthinking and inexperienced competi- 





tors of I.M.U.A. companies were not 
relations advisory committee of the 
board. 

Member of a well known insurance 


family Mr. Budlong entered the business 
in 1919 with the Bankers Accident of 
Des Moines. He served successively as 
agent, underwriter, claim adjuster, field 
man and branch office manager of the 
Bankers Accident and the Federal Life 
of Chicago. He served in Chicago, Den- 
ver and Minneapolis before coming 
East. His father and two brothers are 
also in insurance. 

Mr. Budlong joined the Commercial 
Casualty and the Loyalty Group as an 
underwriter in 1925, later becoming ex- 
ecutive special agent and editor of the 
house organ. In those positions he was 
located in San Francisco and Newark. 
He was appointed assistant publicity di- 
rector of the Loyalty Group at Newark 
in 1937 and in 1939 succeeded the late J. 
Schofield Rowe as director of publicity. 
He was in charge of advertising and 
edited the Group’s house organ. 
Gernhardt in His 20th Anniversary Year 


Joseph A. Gernhardt, newly-elected 
secretary, joined the old National Surety 
Co. in 1925 in its advertising department 
as assistant to the late “Bill” Barnhart, 
then advertising manager of the com- 
pany. Mr, Gernhardt thrived under his 
tutelage and when Mr. Barnhart died in 
1928, he was the logical choice as his 
successor. In the years since then Mr. 
Gernhardt has handled all advertising 
and sales promotion work of the Na- 
tional Surety including its popular pub- 
lication “William Street.” He is also a 
talented artist, his hobby being oil 
painting—particularly of landscapes. 

In the IAC Mr. Gernhardt has served 
as chairman of the educational commit- 
tee. He is also a member of the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Club of New York, and 
one-time secretary of that organization. 


was 
take 


aware of the way this business 
running and it would naturally 
them some little time to learn. 

“The form is already so broad and 
the exclusions and limitations so few, 
there was little for such competitors to 
work on. A few tried slight reductions 
in rates; some the payment of excess 
commissions, and finally, one or two 
began to ‘play around’ with the limita- 
tions and exclusions. Gradually, a few 
more joined in and we found the $250 
limitation on jewelry, watches and furs 
increased by stages to $1,000 and in 
some instances to as much as $2,500. 
1 dare say in some cases such coverage 
was increased to whatever amount was 
necessary to secure a particular policy. 
Members of the I.M.U.A., as a result of 
this competition, were reported to be 
seriously considering the broadening of 
their own policies to meet it.” What 
the writer wishes to emphasize as 
Strongly as he is capable of doing so, 
is that there is not a single personal 
property floater policy being written to- 
day by any company which contains any 
coverage or any extension of limit which 
has not‘been seriously considered over 
a period of many years by the com- 
panies who are members of that asso- 
ciation, 

“There is nothing new in the question 
of increasing the jewelry and fur cover- 
age beyond the $250 limit. I.M.U.A. 
companies have considered the matter 
for years. The same is likewise true on 
all of the other points. The only ques- 
tion in the minds of those companies is 
whether or not the policy can be broad- 
ened in important respects at present 
rates. At the moment, the record would 
appear to indicate it cannot.” 

Mr. Wayne empnasized that the per- 
sonal property floater, because of its 
wide coverage, is one of the most diffi- 
cult to underwrite profitably. The claims 
possibilities are such that producers 
must choose their prospects carefully. 
He believes it doubtful whether the 
form can be sold mugh longer at present 
rates. 





Johnson & Higgins 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Higgins also provides group insurance, 
free medical service and other employe 
benefits. 

Officers and Directors 

Aside from President LaBoyteaux 
present officers of Johnson & Higgins 
include Elmer F. Hunt, E. L. Jefferson, 
Courtlandt Otis and Herbert B. Sexton 
as vice presidents and Charles R. Nash 
treasurer. 

Directors of the organization include 
the following: Reginald W. Cauchois, 
New York; R. B. Hay Chapman, San 
Francisco; E. P. Crossan, San Francisco; 
W. N. Davey, New York; W. E. Hall, 
Chicago; Elmer F, Hunt, E. L. Jeffer- 
son, John S. Keegan,;W. H. LaBoy- 
teaux, Henry W. Lowe, Monroe Maltby, 
R. T. Marshall, Charles R. Nash, all of 
New York; W. E. J. Ord, San Francisco; 
Courtlandt Otis, New York; Charles 
Page, San Francisco; H. H. Salmon, Jr. 
and Herbert B. Sexton, New York; F. 
S. Symons, Montreal. 

Of these Messrs. LaBoyteaux, Keegan 
and Sexton have each been with John- 
son & Higgins over fifty years. 

Branches in Twelve Cities 

Branches were established in other 
cities as follows: San Francisco, 1883; 
Philadelphia, 1885; Chicago, 1898; 
Seattle, 1901; Montreal, 1906; Detroit, 
1914; Havana, 1921; Los Angeles, 1923; 
Winnipeg, 1924; Buffalo, 1924*; Van- 
couver, 1924*; Toronto, 1942. 

* Previously operated as part of the 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes organization. 

In connection with the anniversary 
two interesting books are being pub- 


FRED J. HACEY HONORED 








Immediate Past Commander of Legion 
Post 1081 Receives Watch and Pin 
at Dinner in His Honor 
Fred J. Hacey, underwriter of miscel- 
laneous lines and a water damage exyert 
in the Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies 
in New York, who is the immediate 
past commander of American Legion In- 
surance Post 1081, was guest of honor 
at a dinner January 16 in the Park Cen- 
tral Hotel, New York, attended by more 
than 200. Dinner chairman and toast- 
master was Emery G. Gauch, assistant 
secretary, General Transportation Cas- 
ualty & Surety, also a past commander 
of the post. Felicitious speeches made 













































Matar Studio 


FRED J. HACEY 


on behalf of Mr. Hacey pointed to the 
fact that he has done much to bring 
Post 1081 to its present high level in 
membership and prestige in New York 
County. He has served the post from 
its inception in 1932 in the capacities of 
chaplain, historian, adjutant, publicity 
chairman, Victory ball chairman, county 
delegate, color guard, and third, second 
and first vice commander. 

Among those paying tribute to Mr. 
Hacey was his Aetna department mana- 
ger, Charles H. Vaughan. He has been 
with the Aetna organization for more 
than fifteen years and has made friends 
and built plenty of good will. On be- 
half of the post Mr. Gauch presented 
him with a gold wrist watch, suitably 
engraved, and a past commander’s Leg- 
ion pin with the 40/8 tab attached. He is 
a member of the latter group. 

Assisting Mr. Gauch in dinner ar- 
rangements were Past Commanders 
Larry Kane of Frenkel & Co. and James 
Russell of Whitehill Agency, Inc. A ten- 
act floor show, arranged by Mr. Russell, 
was the entertainment attraction. 











O. C. TORREY LOSES FATHER 


Walter Taylor Torrey, 81, charter 
member of the Insurance Exchange 0! 
Houston, Texas, head of the local 


agency of Torrey & Co., established in 
1897, died at his Houston home January 
10. A son, Owen C. Torrey, is general 
manager of the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica in New York City. Mr. Torrey was 
active in the Texas and the National 
Associations of Insurance Agents, 4 
member of Christ’s Episcopal Church, all 
the Masonic bodies, and of the Houston 
Country Club. 
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lished privately this month. One tells 
the story of Johnson & Higgins during 
the last 100 years and the other, em 
titled “Up the Hard Way,” is a witty, 
but factual, brief history of insurance 
and of the troubles brokers have ha‘ 
for recognition. Resistance to the broke 
is gone now and today his value } 
recognized by insurance buyers and by 
underwriters. 
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About a year ago, | got the bright idea 


that | was neglecting some of my clients, the 
ones who really formed the backbone of my 
business. Take this increase in value of prop- 
erty—it had caused me to check closely on 
all of the business property which | had on the 
books for fire, windstorm and extended cov- 
erage, but there were a lot of homes that 
couldn't be built today for the original cost. 
And | hadn't said anything to the owners 
about it. | got busy. 

Today | got my reward for all of that 
work. Tom Miner and his wife had scrimped 
and saved and done without a lot of things 
so that they and their boys could have a 
home just the way they wanted it. After that 
they had two college educations on their 
hands. They had just finished with them and 
were settling down to really enjoy life, even 
though they were a little short of cash, when 
they lost their home. It burned right down to 


the foundation. 








Tom was plenty worried. He knew that it 
cost a lot more to build today than it had ten 
years ago. He did not have any cash to speak 
of and he didn't want to borrow too much to 
rebuild. He was slowing down and getting 
old, and he didn’t want to have too big a 
load on his shoulders or pass along a burden 
tohis boys. He wanted an independent old age. 

| walked right in on a gloom session, but by 
the time we had looked over costs and com- 
pared them with the fire policy | had revised 
a year ago, Tom was feeling pretty good. 
He wasn’t going to lose anything but depre- 
ciation and we both agreed that that was 
mighty small rent to pay over a period of 
ten years, 

Well, | delivered a check to Tom this after- 
noon and his grin and his thanks more than 
paid me for the work | had done on all the 
home owners on my books. Insurance is a 
blessing when it’s handled right—and an 


awful disappointment when it’s not. 
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N. Y. Appellate Division Holds for 


North America in Commission Case 


The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court held unanimously 
in reversing a lower 
decision in favor of Walter G. 
Keyser & Co., Inc., against the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, that 
the broker-plaintiff was limited to com- 
missions on premiums fixed and earned 
cancellation of the policy. He 
was not entitled, the court said, to com- 
missions on the balance of an approxi- 
inmate premium for the unexpired term, 
which had never been definitely fixed 
or paid. There were peculiar facts in 
this case and the decision was held te 
apply only to these facts and not neces- 
sarily to all instances where term poli- 
cies are cancelled prior to payment of 
the full premium. 

Some months after cancellation of this 
policy, the North America made a fur- 
ther premium refund to the assured and 
counterclaim against the 

proportionate return of 
Here the Appellate Divi- 
“plaintiff had been paid 
commissions not on the basis of which 
the refund was made, but only on the 
premium stated in the policy for the in- 
terim period and in indorsements of ad- 
ditional values while the policy was in 
force.” The North America’s counter- 
claim was denied. 

Frank Sowers of Affeld, Sowers & 
Herrick was attorney for the North 
America and Joseph Greenhill of Green- 
hill & Greenhill represented Walter G. 
Keyser & Co., Inc. 

Full Text of Opinion 


late in December, 


court 


before 


entered a 
broker for a 
commission. 

sion held that 


The full text of the Appellate Divi- 
sion’ 5 decision follows: 

Dore, J.—“Piaintiff, an insurance 
broker, maintains this action against 
defendant, an insurance company, for 


$32,149.81 additional commissions claimed 
to be due the broker for procuring a 
fire insurance policy from defendant as 


insurer to the broker’s client, the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, as 
insured. After a trial before the court 


and a jury, the jury returned a verdict 
in plaintiff’s favor for the full amount 
claimed and a verdict in favor of plain- 
tiff on defendant’s counter claim, The 
trial court, after denying defendant's 
motion to set aside the verdict, also 
denied defendant’s motions, on which 
decision had been reserved to direct a 


verdict for defendant and dismiss the 
complaint. Judgment was entered in 
plaintiff's favor on the jury's verdict, 


with interest and costs in the sum of 
$39,723.76, and judgment for plaintiff on 
defendant's counterclaim. Defendant ap- 
peals. 

“On plaintiff's motion for summary 
judgment, this court previously af- 
firmed an order denying the motion (sub 
nom. Beidler & Bookmeyer, Inc., v. In- 
surance Company of North America, 266 
App. Div., 770). On a previous trial, the 
jury disagreed. 

Was Provisional Policy 

“The policy, dated February 3, 1940, 
in form was a three-year fire insur- 
ance policy in a total amount of $95,- 


characterized in the policy as 
It was not the ordinary 
policy covering a spe- 
cifically identified property at a fixed 
single premium, but covered real and 
personal property of every kind, build- 
ings, merchandise and equipment owned 
by the insured and its one hundred 
subsidiaries in about two thousand places 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, including after-acquired property; 
and, as hereimafter more fully indicated, 
monthly reports were required on cer- 
tain changes in values. The only pre- 
mium fixed in amount was the ‘Advanced 
Premium $164,646’ on which plaintiff 
concededly was paid commissions in full 
in the sum of $16,289.45, and_ plaintiff's 
judgment for almost $40,000 is in addi- 
tion to this sum. 

“The policy contained a cancellation 
clause providing that either party may 
cancel on a pro rata basis on thirty 
days’ notice. Acting under this clause, 
the insured, the broker’s client, can- 
celed as of December 1, 1940, prior to 
the end of the ten months’ period re- 
ferred to in the policy. Previously, the 
insurer had sent notices of cancellation 
as of December 3, 1940, the end of such 
ten months’ period. Finally both in- 
surer and insured signed a stipulation 
that the policy be canceled as of De- 
cember 1, 1940, and it was so canceled. 
No issue was raised at trial as to de- 
fendant’s good faith in connection with 
the cancellation. 


000,000 
‘Provisional.’ 
fire insurance 


“Plaintiff's recovery of additional 
commissions is based on the theory 
that the $16,289.45 commissions pre- 


viously paid to plaintiff when the policy 
issued was only one-third, paid on ac- 
count of the total commissions due on 
a full three-year premium under a 
three-year policy although no_ three- 
year premium was ever earned or paid 
to the insurance company; and _ that 
the additional commissions reflected by 
the jury’s verdict were the remaining 
two-thirds of such total commissions. 


Plaintiff’s Contention 


“Plaintiff contends that the policy was 
treated between the insurer and the 
insured as one for three-years with a 
‘paid-in premium of approximately $500,- 
000’; that the broker having procured a 
complete agreement for a_ three-year 
coverage between the insurer and the 
insured had done all the broker was 
required to do and was entitled to full 
commissions on a three-year policy; and 
that in the absence of any express agree- 
ment otherwise, the broker was not lim- 
ited to commissions on the premium 
earned up to the time of cancellation, 

“Defendant contends that it paid in 
full all commissions due the broker on 
the only premiums stated in the policy 


or ever agreed on, earned or paid; that 
the broker’s right to commission was 
limited to commission paid on_ pre- 


miums earned up to the time of can- 
cellation; and that the broker having 
advised ‘the insured to cancel before 


the end of the interim period of ten 
months had no right to compensation 
subsequent to the effective date of can- 
cellation by its own principal. 

there never 


“The record establishes 


Smelzer With Pittsburgh 
Firm of Tucker & Johnston 
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CROSBY T. SMELZER 


recently assistant 





Crosby T. Smelzer, 
manager, Pittsburgh branch office of 
the American Surety Co., has become a 
partner in the insurance agency of 
Tucker & Johnston at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Smelzer previously was special 
agent for the same company in Scran- 
ton, Buffalo and Boston. He is vice 
president of the Surety Association of 
Pittsburgh and is an instructor of fidel- 
ity and surety bonds for the Insurance 
School of Pittsburgh. 


He was graduated from Hamilton 
College in 1930 and is a member of 
the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity and 
president of the Hamilton College 


Alumni Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Tucker & Johnston agency was 
established in 1924 by Raymond A. 
Tucker and Arthur S, Johnston was ad- 
mitted to the partnership in 1929. 





was any ‘paid-in premium of approxi- 
mately $500,000’ or any premium finally 
agreed on or paid to the insurance 
company except the advanced prem- 
ium of $164,646 and the premium ad- 
justments made on monthly reports. 
3efore plaintiff could recover on its 
own theory, for additional commissions 
based on premiums for the balance of 
the three-year period, plaintiff had the 
burden of proving a meeting of the 
minds of the parties on the price of 
the insurance, viz., the premium agreed 
to be paid by the insured and required 
to be accepted by the insurer for cover- 
age during the balance of such three 
years. All the evidence and the docu- 
ments in plaintiff's, as well as in de- 
fendant’s case, fail to show the parties 
ever fixed any premium or any rate for 
any period except the ten months or 
less of interim coverage, or any formula 
by which the premium for the balance 
of the term could be unconditionally 
calculated and fixed, 
Proposals Not Acceptable 

“During the interim period, the par- 
ties were to agree, if, possible, on a rate 
and premium to be applied thereafter. 
The insurer, if possible, was to keep the 
rate on the low basis fixed for the in- 


terim period; but it did not uncondi- 
tionally bind itself to do so. The in- 
sured, if the rate was increased, did not 


bind itself to accept any higher or 
different rate. In fact, the insurer did 
submit proposals fixing premiums for 
the balance of the three years but at a 
higher rate and premium. Plaintiff 
submitted these proposals to its own 
client, the insured, and they were con- 
sidered and discussed between the 
parties; but the proposals were not 


acceptable to the insured and the in- 

sured canceled before the end of the 

interim period. On _ plaintiff's own 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Pink Installs New Officers 
Of General Brokers Ass’n 


Louis H. Pink, president of the As- 
sociated Hospitals Service, Inc., and for- 
mer Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York, installed the newly-elected 
officers of the General Brokers Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan District, Inc. at the 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York City, on 
Wednesday evening, January 17. S. 
Nicoll Schwartz heads the new adminis- 
tration. He succeeds George F. Sullivan 
as president. 


G. E. Burks President of 


Louisville Local Board 


George E. Burks, former vice president 
of the Louisville, Ky., Board of Fire 
Underwriters, was elevated to the presi- 
dency to succeed W. I. Renau, at the an- 
nual meeting held January 10. Sterling 
G. Thompson was elected vice president, 
and Peyton B. Bethel was _ re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Renau had com- 
pleted two years at the helm of the or- 
ganization and he was presented wit! a 
handsome silver table service. 


MINN. BILL TO AID AGENTS 

Insurance agents in Minnesota who 
have been operating for five years of 
longer would be permitted to continue 
in business even though they have 
failed to pass a new state examination, 
under a bill which the legislature will 
be asked to pass. Senator J. V, Weber, 
Slayton, said the bill he plans will pro- 
vide a hearing for any agent who took 
and failed to pass the examination. 
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Take a good look at this photograph of our boys under fire on Saipan. Fight- 
ing their way to Tokio—island by island, foot by foot. All risk their lives and their 
future — Why? So that you can sit back and take it easy? 

NOT BY A LONG SHOT! They expect you to back them to the limit — To 
buy more bonds and to see that war equipment and supplies reach them in time. 


CAN YOU TELL THE MARINES THAT YOU'LL NEVER LET THEM DOWN? 


Firemen's Insurance ze Company of Newark, N.J. Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
FIRE: MARINE: haw SURETY apa ex as 

The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General | Ins. Co. of Canada 
Organized 185: Organized 1906 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company ‘The Metropolitan Cosualty Ins Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Organized 1866 Orgoniz 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Organized 1870 Organized 1909 
os 8 ' 2. A we C Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
HOME OFFICE 10 PARK PLACE - NEWARK I, NEW JERSEY 
Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept, Pacific Department 
120 So, LaSalle St, Itt John St. 465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 912 Commerce St.” 220 Bush St, 
Chicago 3, Illinois New York 7, New York 404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C, Dallas |, Texas San Francisco 6, Calif. 


BUY MORE BONDS--AND KEEP THEM 





Official UV. S. Marine Corps Photo 
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FIA Advances Finlay, 
White and Keenan 


PIERCE ANNOUNCES CHANGES 


Finlay Has Increased Responsibilities; 
White Inspection Dept. Supt. 
and Keenan Assistant Supt. 





President C. W. Pierce, of the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association, has an- 
nounced that G. H. Finlay, executive 
assistant in the inspection and engineer- 
ing departments in the Hartford office, 
has been given increased responsibilities 
as of January 15. His new assignment 
calls for a thorough study of the opera- 
tions of the inspection and engineering 
practices and methods of the FIA in 
order to secure the most beneficial and 
practical operations on a_ nationwide 
basis. He will, under the direction of 
the president, supervise revised opera- 
tions as they become effective. 

R. W. White has been advanced to 
superintendent of the inspection depart- 
ment in the Eastern regional office. Mr. 
White, who went with the FIA in 1923 
after graduating from Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, started as fieldman 
and progressively advanced as_ super- 
visor in the inspection and negotiation 
departments and as executive special 
agent in the underwriting department. 
He brings to his new position a well- 
rounded-out experience with all phases 
of FIA work. 

J. H. Keenan has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the inspection 
department. Mr. Keenan is also a gradu- 
ate of the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and started work with the FIA in 
1934 as an inspector and spent consider- 
able time in the Pittsburgh territory. In 
1942 he was called to the home office 
where he has been assisting in the 
supervision of the inspection department 
operations. 


Charles C. Dominge Marks 


Fifty Years in Insurance 


Charles Carroll Dominge, well-known 
New York fire insurance man and author 
of many books and pamphlets on fire 
hazards, completed fifty years in insur- 
ance on January 2. He entered the 
business in 1895 as an office boy in an 
insurance brokerage office and has since 
held many offices with insurance com- 
panies. He has witnessed the transfor- 
mation in insurance offices from gas 
light, plush carpets and the wearing of 
high hats to present-day styles. Mr. 
Dominge joined the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange when it started in 
1900 and was one of the first men to 
apply the universal mercantile schedule. 
His books on fire hazards, protection 
and construction, many of which he 
wrote with Walter O. Lincoln, are still 
standard works in the business. 








Law’s State Chart Issued 


Harrison Law, insurance analyst and 
publisher of Nutley, N. J., has just 
issued the 1945 edition of Law’s State 
Chart for fire and marine insurance 
companies. Price is $3.25 per copy. This 
thirty-fifth annual edition shows the 
states in which each company is entered, 
the named policies issued by companies, 
reinsurance and retirements during the 
last five years, annual statement dates 
by states, state tax requirements and the 
names of insurance Commissioners of 
all the states and provinces of Canada. 
This book is especially valuable to com- 
panies in compiling their annual state- 
ments and tax reports for the various 
states. 





N. Y. STATE SENATE COMMITTEE 


Members of the New York State Sen- 
ate insurance committee are: Senator 
W. J. Mahoney, chairman, and Senators 
Warner, Williamson, Condon, Coudert, 
Mitchell, Bainbridge, Anderson, Erwin, 
Sennett, Hammer, Greenberg, Byrne, 
Dollinger and Friedman. 


ROEBEN TO PACIFIC COAST 


National Fire Group Transfers Him 
From Home Office; Will Have 
Title of Agency Superintendent 


The National Fire Group announces 
the transfer of Arthur R. Roeben to 
its Pacific department offices in San 
Francisco, effective February 1. Mr. 
Roeben, who has been superintendent of 
the inland marine department at the 
home office, will have the title of agency 
superintendent. 

In addition to having complete super- 
vision of the Pacific department’s inland 
marine department, Mr. Roeben will su- 
pervise underwriting. His attachment to 
the San Francisco office will materially 
augment and strengthen the companies’ 
services to agents and brokers. 

Mr. Roeben’s many years of experi- 
ence with the National Fire Group, in- 
cluding several years at the National’s 
countrywide binding and service office in 
New York, make him well qualified for 
his new duties. 


William Rodiek Dies 


Funeral services were held January 8 
for William Rodiek, 78 years old, one of 
the leading insurance and real estate 
agents of south St. Louis for many years 
who died January at St. Mary’s Hospital 
after a long illness. , 

He was the head of Wm. Rodiek & 
Company, Inc., with which his son, Wil- 
liam Kodiek, Jr., and Rudolph Stucken- 
berg -are associated, and for some year 
general agents for the Buffalo, Concor- 
dia, Eureka Security, Northwestern Na- 
tional, Pacific National, Republic Rich- 
mond, Commercial Casualty, Fidelity & 
Casualty, Maryland Casualty and Metro- 
politan Casualty. He was one of the 
charter members and a past president 
of the Associated Fire Insurance Agents 
and Brokers of St. Louis and for many 
years had been a member of the St. 
Louis Real Estate Exchange. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, his son, William, Jr., 
and a daughter. 
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Elwell to Address Meeting 
Of N. Y. Pond of Blue Goose 


New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
will hold a dinner meeting next Thurs- 
day evening, January 25, at which 
United States Manager Edward W. EI- 
well of the Royal Exchange will be the 
chief speaker. The dinner will be held 
at the Drug & Chemical Club in New 
York City and will begin about 6 p. m. 
Thomas G. Linnell of Minneapolis, most 
loyal grand gander of Blue Goose, will 
be an honor guest. William F. Ohl, Jr., 
most loyal gander of New York City 
Pond, will preside. Mr. Elwell is well 
known as a speaker on international 
affairs as well as on insurance matters. 





New England Exchange 
Elects Landen President 


The New England Insurance Exchange 
has elected Harry J. Landen as presi- 
dent with Walter Keany and Francis 
X, McNally as vice presidents. Members 
of the executive committee include A. 
Morton Dexter, Julian Lovejoy, Carlton 
D. Smith, Alfred H. Stafford, Burt E. 
Ames and Austin McKowan. 





Agents’ Premiums Compare Favorably 
With Major Mercantile Retail Sales 


The individual and collective acts of 
the approximately 100,000 men and 
women associated with the 19,000 mem- 
ber firms affiliated with the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, in 
daily contact with the American public, 
will always be the most important ele- 
ment in any public relations program 
for the insurance business, declared 
Wallace Rodgers, executive assistant, 
NAIA, in an address before members 
of the Insurance Board of St, Louis 
on January 10. 

Orron D. Evans, president, Insurance 
Board, and secretary, Standard Under- 
writers Agency, introduced M. Rodgers. 

Touching on the importance of the 
insurance industry to America, the lat- 
ter brought out how favorably the an- 
nual dollar volume of net premiums 
written compares with the retail sales 
of food, clothing and other necessities 
in this country. “The net premiums 
written by capital stock fire and cas- 
ualty companies in the United States in 
1938 (the last prewar year) amounted 
to nearly two billion,” Mr. Rodgers con- 
tinued. “All these sales were made by 
retailers of insurance (agents and brok- 
ers individually)—except certain auto 
finance accounts. Members of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
produce 75% to 80% of these premiums. 
So the normal annual transactions of 
our members exceed one and a half 
billion, not including life insurance. 

“Thus, the prewar sales of fire and 
casualty insurance at retail are almost 
exactly one-third of the prewar sales 


of all retail grocers in the United States; 
about two-thirds of the sales of all de- 
partment stores in the country, or two- 
thirds of all the prewar sales of all the 
automobile dealers. Almost exactly the 
same as all filling stations and slightly 
in excess of the business done annually 
by all the restaurants, lunchrooms, cafe- 
terias, lunchcounters and refreshment 
stands in the United States. Some 50% 
more than the annual sales of all retail 
drug stores or of all the retail lumber- 
yards and about three times the total 
sales by all of the retail hardware deal- 
ers or men’s furnishings stores or twice 
the entire volume of business by the 
dealers in household furnishings. 


He also brought out that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
is rated by the Department of Com- 
merce as one of the nine leading trade 
associations in America, along with the 
American Bankers Association, the 
American Trucking Association, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the Portland Cement 
Association, 

“Our individual members, our local 
boards and our state associations, and 
of course your employes constitute real 
spheres of influence—collectively prob- 
ably without parallel in this country,” 
he said. “Thus the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
render services which are indispensible 
to our American way of life. These 
services are rendered in a _ creditable 
manner, which is being constantly im- 
proved.” 
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“NO TIME TO LOSE” NEW FILM 


Automobile and Standard Produce Pic- 
ture Stressing Prompt Action When 
Fire Breaks Out 

The importance of prompt action 
when fire breaks out is the theme of 
the new five-minute short motion pic- 
ture, “No Time to Lose,” produced by 
the safety education department of the 
Automobile Insurance Co. and_ the 
Standard Fire Insurance Co. of the 
Aetna Life Group. 

“No Time To Lose” covers the three 
ways to report a fire: by alarm box, by 
telephone and by messenger. Specific 
suggestions are given as to what infor- 
mation to give the fire department if re- 
porting by the phone or by messenger, 
and the operation of the three types of 
fire boxes in common use throughout 
the country is shown. Other scenes in 
the film show the central alarm station, 
the local fire house and the location of 
the fire. 

This film is suitable for showing to 
children as well as to adult audiences and 
is being made available to representa- 
tives of the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 
for showings to schools, civic clubs, par- 
ent-teacher associations, churches and 
other groups interested in the saving ol 
life and property. 





Anchor Club to Honor 
J. J. Lannen and J. F. Short 


A testimonial dinner will be tendered 
to Capt. John J. Lannen and Jolin F. 
Short in recognition of their services as 
past presidents of Insurance Anchor 
Club on Tuesday, January 23, at Colum- 
bus Club, 1 Prospect Park West, Brook- 
lyn. Capt. Lannen is and has been iden- 


tified with the 69th Regiment, New York 


Guard, for many years. For thirty \ears 
he has been underwriter for State In- 
surance Fund. John F. Short is 4 
World War I veteran, a vice comman- 
der of Insurance Post, American Legion, 
president of Brooklyn Agents Associa- 
tion, Inc., and president of John F. 
Short, Inc, 

Capt. Lannen was the founder o! In- 
surance Anchor Club and served as first 
president. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Short. 

Francis A. Doyle is chairman o: the 
dinner committee and is assisted by the 
following: Edward I. White, Charles 4 
Fraser, Harry J. Carlin, James A. O'Cot 
nor, James B. Cahill, Henry Robison, 
C. A. Davidow, Eugene V. Early ané 
John F. Powers. Joseph F. Lawicr ' 
president of the club. 
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RATES - AVIATION ACCIDEN 


PASSENGERS 


AIRLINE TRAVEL 


EACH $1000 DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT $1.20 
FIRST 500 BLANKET MEDICAL 2.00 
EACH 100 ADDITIONAL BLANKET MEDICAL 40 
EACH SWEEKLYINDEMNITY .... 50 


PRIVATE PLANES 


EACH $1000 DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT $3.60 
FIRST 500 BLANKET MEDICAL ..... 5.00 
EACH 100 ADDITIONAL BLANKET MEDICAL 40 
EACH SWEEKLYINDEMNITY .... 1.00 


1,000 
1,500 
ADDITIONAL COVERAGE 





This Page is a reproduction of a 4-color Poster 
which is available for Indemnity Agents’ use in 
promoting Air Travel Accident Insurance. The 
Agent’s name is imprinted if 10. or more are 








DEATH AND BLANKET DEATH. AND 
DISMEMBERMENT MEDICAL. DISMEMBERMENT 
$1,000 $500 $1 r $1,000 


5 WEEKLY INDEMNITY 


T INSURANCE 


PILOTS 


CIVILIAN PRIVATE PILOTS AND STUDENTS AIRLINE PILOTS, COMMERCIAL PILOTS AND INSTRUCTORS 


BLANKET 
MEDICAL 
3500 

2,000 
3,000 
000 
one 
1000 


ADDITIONAL COVERAGE 


500 
500 


5 WEEKLY INDEMNITY + 2.00 


RATES FOR OTHER TYPES OF FLYING ON REQUEST - MINIMUM PREMIUM $10.00 


YOUR NAME 


Indemnity Guisrance Company of NORTH AMERICA 





requested. Are you selling Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America Aviation Accident 
Insurance? If not, get in on the ground floor! 
The Air Age has begun! 
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Thomas Speaks Before 
Philadelphia Agents 


TALKS ON WASHINGTON SCENE 





Says No One Mind Can Solve Insurance 
Problem With Respect to Proposed 
Federal Legislation 





W. Ray Thomas, Pittsburgh, president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, speaking before the lunch- 
meeting of the Insurance Agents 
and Brokers Association of Philadel- 
phia and Suburbs, January 11 on “The 
Washington Picture,” said that no one 
mind can solve the problem now facing 
the insurance business with respect to 
proposed Federal legislation. 

He said that the National Associa- 
tion’s operations on the legislative front 
will be “frank and open,” in the best 
American tradition. 

“Your national association functions 
as a democracy,” he said, “and it is the 
task of your officers to express the will 
of the membership efficiently and di- 
rectly. Under stress, we must act firmly 
and directly, making use of our dele- 
gated authority, but always with a sense 
of responsibility. 


eon 


Business of Technicalities 

“Ours is a great business which has 
many separate and distinct aspects. Ours 
is a business which is full of technicali- 
ties which cannot be dismissed lightly. 
There could be no casy and simple solu- 
tion to the problem and no one person 
could advance a_ solution which would 
meet all aspects of that problem. I will 
go so far as to say that no mind, no 
single mind, could encompass all the 
aspects of this problem on the govern- 
mental, insurance, business and_ public 
fronts.” 

Summarizing the history of the case 
from the initial indictment of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
through the subsequent Supreme Court 
decision and Congressional activities, 
Mr. Thomas stated that the most con- 
structive action was the development of 
a united front among all elements of 
the business—agents, companies and 
Commissioners. 

The speaker paid tribute to the work 
and effort and good will which was evi- 
denced in a great measure by the com- 
pany executives, leading Insurance Com- 
missioners, producers and Federal legis- 
lators in endeavoring to work out a fair 
and equitable solution. 


Requires Best Judgment 


“Let me say, frankly,” Mr. Thomas 
stated, “that the insurance business is 
going to have to bring all its strength 
and its very best judgment to the prob- 
lem of this legislation during the com- 
ing We need the support and 
understanding of every agent, every 
broker, in fact, every producer, in the 
difficult situation in which the insurance 
business finds itself today. 

“Your Washington office has paid 
real dividends in the past few months. 
As a clearing house of information, and 
as a source of contact with the field 
on legislative and Washington matters, 
we have a much improved situation. 
Evidences of the work and thought on 
the part of all concerned in developing 
our public relations program are clear 
as we review developments in the last 
few months.” 

In closing, Mr. Thomas reminded his 
audience that the problems of the insur- 
ance business, although they seem com- 
plex and difficult, fade into insignific- 
ance when compared to the sacrifices 
and suffering of the men in uniform. 
The reaction of these men to the prob- 
lems of the insurance industry might 
be described “as the normal and pleasant 
problems of peaceful business life.” He 
urged that perspective should not be 
lost and that it is the duty of everyone 
engaged in the business to maintain and 
defend the freedom of business activity 
so that there will be jobs and comfort 
and security for the returning 
veleran. 


session. 


SOMME 


James D. Smart Chairman 
New England Rating Assn. 


The board of governors of the New 
England Fire Insurance Rating Associa- 
tion last week elected James D. Smart, 
president of the New Hampshire Fire, as 
chairman, succeeding James F. Crafts, 
first vice president of the Fireman’s 
Fund. Vice President Guy E. Beardsley 
of the Aetna Fire was reelected vice 
chairman and the following five mem- 
bers of the board were reelected to the 
board: Mr. Beardsley, William E. May- 
nard, Providence Washington; H. W. 
Miller, Commercial Union; John A. 
North, Phoenix of Hartford, and Mr. 
Smart. 


Sen. O’Mahoney Addresses 
Ins. Club of Washington 


The Insurance Club of Washington, 
at its first monthly luncheon meeting in 
1945, held at the Sheraton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Thursday, January 18, 
had as its guest speaker Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming. Senator 
O’Mahoney, Democrat, member of the 
Senate since 1933, has taken an active 
interest in the insurance business in re- 
cent months, and in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, which recently convened, he 
introduced, for himself and Senator 
Hatch, Senate bill No. 12 which pro- 
vides for. state regulation of insurance 
but leaves certain regulatory powers to 





Opportunity in Texas for man 
under 40 not subject to military service, 
with casualty, marine or fire experience, as 
office underwriter or on road as special 
agent for large general agency. Good sal- 
ary, bonus and permanent position for 
right man. Box 1560, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 














the Federal Government. This bill has 
been referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which the Senator is one 
of the leading members. 

The luncheon was presided over by 
the new president of the Insurance Club, 
Ralph W. Lee, Jr. 
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when he’s thinking ahout insurance. 
If you write fire lines for a company 
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Ask for your supply today, 


Casualty + Fidelity + Surety 
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Auto Finance Insurance Held Not to 
Include Coverage on Every Car Sold 


A. finance company’s policy covering 
automobiles delivered to dealers and fi- 
nanced by such finance company does 
not obligate the insured to place all the 
insurance on ‘such financed automobile 
with the insurer through the agency 
named in the policy. 

A finance company, the Commercial 
Credit Corporation, which financed the 
purchase of automobiles by dealers at 
wholesale and by individuals at retail 
at their different offices throughout 
Michigan sought along with its subsidi- 
ary company, a market for insurance on 
automobiles so financed by an insurance 
agency, which operated as general agent 
for several insurance companies and was 
an associate agent of the Home Insur- 
ance Company, procured a market for 
such insurance between the Home and 
the finance company. 

Two Master Policies 


The Home negotiated two master 
policies—a “wholesale” policy, which 
covered cars held in inventory by deal- 
ers and mortgaged by them to secure 
loans made to the dealers by the finance 
company, and a “retail” policy, which 
covered motor vehicles purchased by 
customers on deferred payment plans. 
The agency and the Home on the one 
part and the finance company on the 
other operated under these master poli- 
cies for nearly two years, during which 
time the premiums paid by the finance 
company averaged about $10,000 per 
month, 

At the end of that time the finance 
company merged with another to form 
the Contract Purchasing Corporation, 
which, prior to the merger, had con- 
ducted the business of financing the pur- 
chase of automobiles in its offices in De- 
troit. After the merger it operated 
through its home office in Detroit and 
in the various offices taken over in the 
merger, except three offices which were 
sold shortly after the merger to other 
finance companies operating in three 
specified cities and which were doing 
business with the same dealers as the 
Commercial Credit Corporation formerly 
did. 

At the time of the merger an “agree- 
ment for merger” was entered into be- 
wie the Continental Credit and the 
Contract Purchasing companies vesting 
the properties and obligations of the 
former into the latter “except as to 
subordinate obligations of the Continen- 
tal Credit Corporation, which are as- 
sumed in their subordinate position.” 

Action was brought by the insurance 
agency and the Home to enjoin an action 
at law by the Contract Purchase Corpo- 
ration against the agency for a deter- 
mination of the rights and liabilities of 
the parties under the two master poli- 
cies, for an accounting for premiums 
due under the policies, and a refund on 
return premiums and allowances there- 
under. The Michigan Supreme Court, 
D. F. Broderick, Inc., v. Continental 
Credit Corporation, 16 N. W. 2d 68, 
affirmed a decree dismissing the bill, for 
the following reasons: 

Action Is Dismissed 

The plaintiffs’ claim was that the Pur- 
chasing Corporation continued to oper- 
ate the Continental Corporation’s .busi- 
ness, but failed to place insurance upon 
such business in accordance with the 
policies; refused to account to the plain- 
tiffs as to the number of cars financed 
by it in the course of operating the for- 
ier Continental Credit business after 
the merger; refused to report to plain- 
tiffs as required by the “wholesale” 


policy or daily as required in the “retail” 
policy; and that the Home had lost the 
benefit of the premiums and the agency 
the benefit of the commissions which 
would otherwise have been payable to 
them. Both policies were canceled by 
the plaintiffs in accordance with their 
térms as of January 31, 1941, more than 
two years after the date of the merger 
agreement, April 14, 1939. 

The principal question in the case 
was the liability, if any, of the Contract 
Purchase Corporation to the plaintiffs 
for the premiums accruing under the 
policies from the effective date of the 
merger to the effective date of the ter- 
mination of the policies by the plaintiffs. 


Contracts Did Not Provide for Total 
Insurance 

It was held that the wholesale policy 
did not provide for total insurance. This 
policy was held ambiguous in its terms 
and so to be construed against the in- 
surer, which prepared it. The retail 
policy covered retail sales of cars on the 
deferred payment plan. It covered such 
risks as fire, theft, transportation, rob- 
bery and pilferage. 

One of its provisions was that cover- 
age should not attach to any vehicle not 
applied for. This provision was held to 
indicate that the Continental Credit 
would have some discretion in determin- 
ing whether it would finance a vehicle 
“with insurance” or “without.” 

Under’that provision there need not be 
coverage unless the company financed 
on the “with insurance” plan. Under the 
retail policy the Continental Credit had 
the discretion of not insuring vehicles. 
No provision in the policies “definitely, 
specifically and unequivocally imposes on 
the defendants the legal duty to place 
all their business with the plaintiffs.” 


Millers National With 
Ullmann Marine Office 


The Millers National of Chicago has 
announced to its agencies throughout 
the United States that facilities are now 
set up for writing marine insurance 
through Albert Ullmann Marine Office, 
Inc., 111 John Street, New York City. 
This Chicago company is at present a 
large writer of inland marine business 
which it will continue to handle through 
its own offices, while Mr. Ullmann’s 
office, as marine agent will have under- 
writing jurisdiction over marine risks, 
hulls, cargo, etc. 

In announcing this move Millers Na- 
tional’s president, W. S. Whitford, said 
it is the intention of the company to 
develop a substantial volume of marine 
business particularly through its coast 
agencies. It: will be developed also 
throughout the middle west. He ex- 
pressed optimism as to the future of 
American shipping, inland as well as 
world-wide, in the post-war period. 


Kenneth F. May Honored 


Kenneth F. May, assistant secretary 
of the National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh, was recently the recipient of 
high honors in Masonry through ap- 
pointment as Second Ceremonial Master 
of Syria Temple at Pittsburgh. This 
appointment upon the Divan of the Po- 
tentate of Syria Temple, which is the 
largest Shrine organization in North 
America, comes to Mr. May in recogni- 
tion of years of indefatigable efforts in 
support of Shrine activities and premises 
his advancement to the high office of 
potentate, 








PLAN AVIATION CONFERENCE 
Commerce Chamber Sponsoring Meet- 
ing Jan. 25 Between ATC Officials 
and Insurance Underwriters 
The Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will sponsor a conference on 
January 25 in Washington between offi- 
cials of the Air Transport Command 
and insurance underwriters interested 
in considering accident and-inland ma- 
rine coverage for Air Transport Com- 
mand passengers, both domestic and 

world-wide. 

The proposed meeting on January 25 
will not be for the purpose of working 
out any definite agreement. This meet- 
ing, will, however, give insurance execu- 
tives or their underwriters the oppor- 
tunity of discussing with the Air Trans- 
port Command the problems and meth- 
ods by which insurance might be of- 
fered. The statistics available are meager 
and limited. Many questions have arisen 
in the minds of company officials. 

The meeting, while mainly involving 
accident and inland marine insurance for 
passengers and baggage, will be of in- 
terest to life insurance companies due 
to air travel becoming more common. 


Commission Suit 


(Continued from Page 24) 
theory of the law applicable to the case, 
we find the jury’s verdict in plaintff’s 
favor is not only against the weight of 
the evidence but is contrary to the 
evidence. 

“In American Steam Boiler Ass’n_ v. 
Anderson 130 N. Y., 134), relied on by 
plaintiff, all the terms of the insurance 
were complete at inception. 

“In Riker & Co., Inc., v. Albright 258 
App. Div., 494) this court reversed a 
judgment entered on a jury’s verdict 
in favor of plaintiff, a broker, and dis- 
missed the complaint on the. ground the 
evidence failed to show a meeting of 
the minds of the parties since the offer 


made was conditional and the condi- 
tion never accepted by defendant. Here 
the three years’ insurance was con- 


ditioned on defendant’s willingness to 
continue the insurance beyond the in- 
terim period at the low rate fixed for 


that period or on the willingness of 
the insured to pay more if defendant 
raised the rate or premium. The evi- 
dence shows without contradiction that 
_— condition was fulfilled or real- 
ized, 


Policy Provisions 

“But that is not all. This policy in- 
cluded property after acquired and the 
insured through its broker was to noti- 
fy the insurer of such after-acquired 
property and the policy was to be in- 
creased pro rata. It also provided that 
stock values in warehouses not owned 
or leased by the insured should be re- 
ported monthly as the basis of premium 
adjustments. During the months the 
policy was in effect plaintiff, as broker, 
sent the insurance company such re- 
quired reports of changes in values 
and computed premium adjustments 
and commissions thereon accordingly. 
This report practice was recognized by 
indorsement signed by the insured and 
the insurer and annexed to the policy. 
No reports were made after cancella- 
tion. The coverage of $95,000,000 was 
characterized in the policy itself as 
‘Provisional,’ the rate as ‘Various.’ The 
policy clause that made the advance 
premium fully earned if the policy re- 
mained in force for two months was 
specifically subject to adjustments due 
to ‘increases or decreases in values re- 
ported by the insured.’ 

“In Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America v. Ryan (242 App. Div., 
623), two sets of policies, so-called 
audit and non-audit, were involved. In 
the non-audit policies the premiums 
were specified and were final except as 
to reinspection by the insurance com- 
pany of the premises, which was to be 
made forthwith. In the audit policies 
the final prémium was determined by 
audit of the insured’s books of account. 
It was held that brokerage commis- 
sions could not be allowed on premiums 
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calculated on the basis of audits that 
had never been made because the in- 
surance company had canceled. So 


in the present policy premiums in part 
at least were dependent upon values to 
be reported periodically and, as indi- 
cated above, they were so reported and 
premiums readjusted accordingly. 
“Where the broker sued the insured 
for commissions it has recently been 
held that the broker is limited to com- 
missions earned prior to cancellation 
(Clinchy v. Grandview Dairy, inc., 262 
App. Div., 51, Ist Dept., aff’d 288 N. Y., 
502). In that case, as in this, the 
policy provided that either party had 
the right to cancel. This court said: 
“*The policies issued contained clauses 
permitting the insured to cancel them, 
and pursuant to such authority de- 
fendant exercised the right of cancel- 
lation several months after the policies 
were issued. Accordingly, the damages 
which plaintiff recovered were properly 
limited to commissions on premiums 
earned up to the time of cancellation.’ 
See also Arndt v. Miller (48 Misc., 612, 
App. Term, Ist Dept.); John A. Eckert 
& Co. v. Pathe Freres (174 N. Y. S., 740, 


aff'd 184 App. Div., 937); Degnan v. 
General Acc., F. & L. Assur. Corp’n, 
161 App. Div., 439, aff’d 221 N. Y., 484). 


“This case is unique in many respects 
and we confine our ruling to its partic- 
ular but on 


facts, facts that are un- 
contradicted we hold as a matter of 
law that this plaintiff was limited to 


commissions on premiums fixed and 
earned before cancellation of the policy. 
For all such commissions plaintiff has 
been paid in full and on plaintiff's claim 
the trial court should have granted de- 
fendant’s motion for direction of a ver- 


dict, 

“About eleven months after cancella- 
tion, defendant, after negotiations, 
finally accepted the insured’s method 
of computing the unearned premium 
to be returned, waived its claim previ- 
ously made for an additional premium 
after cancellation, and paid the insured 
a refund of $26,571. 57. On this pay- 


ment defendant counterclaims for $2,- 
556.48 claimed: to be part of the com- 
missions paid to plaintiff on the amount 
refunded the insured. 

“While defendant’s waiver in favor of 
its insured made almost a year after 
cancellation did not create any rights 
in the plaintiff where none had thereto 
fore existed, it could not impose any 
burden on plaintiff that it had not there- 
tofore assumed (Aero Insurance Co. v. 
Rand, 236 App. Div., 286). Plaintiff had 
been paid comissions not on the basis on 
which the refund was made, but only 
on the premium stated in the policy 
for the interim period and in indorse 
ments of additional values reported while 
the policy was in force. The counter- 
claim was properly dismissed. 

“The judgment appealed from in 
plaintiff's favor should be reversed, with 
costs, the defendant’s counterclaim dis- 
missed and judgment entered in defend- 
ant’s favor dismissing the complaint, 
with costs. 

“All concur.” 
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State Regulatory Legislation Seen 


As Big 1945 Problem by Leaders 


Survey Casualty-Surety Results for 1944 and Outlook; After- 
math of Supreme Court Decision; Cite Past Year’s Major 
Developments; Study Insurance for War Veterans 


A cross section survey of the casualty- 
surety results of 1944 and the outlook 
for 1945, conducted this week by The 
Eastern Underwriter, indicates that 
overall premium volume was increased 
from 6 to 10% last year; that the in- 
curred loss ratio will be several points 
ligher than in 1943, and that a satis- 
factory underwriting profit will be 
earned in casualty-surety lines with the 
exception of automobile P. D., collision, 
workmen’s health, ma- 
chinery insurance, and with burglary 
insurance in doubt because of the size- 
able increase in losses under the ex- 
tended theft-away-from-premises cover- 
ages. Admittedly, fidelity and surety 
underwriting continues to be profitable 
although the companies in this field ex- 
pect undiscovered losses under fidelity 
bonds to develop after the industrial 
activity due to war conditions subsides. 

Seriously concerned with the prob- 
lems that must be faced this year, the 
company executives and leading agents 
who participated in this symposium were 
not in the mood for sooth-saying. They 
freely admit that a lot depends on such 
factors as when is the war going to 
end; what legislation will Congress pass 
affecting insurance this year; what will 
be the economic situation in this country 
when the war is over; will we be able 
to provide jobs for 60,000,000 people or 
will there be a large unemployment sit- 
uation to cope with; will regimentation 
of business and the individual continue 
to tighten up or will there be a let-down 
when the war is over; what system of 
private enterprise, if any, will exist in 
the post-war period? Said one top- 
ranking executive: “All these are ques- 
tions which will have a vital effect upon 
insurance.” He was confident, however, 
that the people of the United States 
will demand the right to run their own 
business and to make an_ individual 
profit out of it.’ 


Rate Regulatory Bills Big Topic 


U ppermost in the minds of all par- 
ticipants in this survey was the after 
effects of whatever action is taken by 
Congress along Federal legislative lines 
because of the Supreme Court’s “insur- 
ance is commerce” decision. Every sign 
points to greater state regulation of 
rates. Reasoning behind this belief is 
that such relief as Congress may grant 
will be conditioned upon the enactment 
by the several states of some form of 
state regulatory laws under which rates 
will be approved, or filed subject to dis- 
approval, by the various insurance com- 
missioners. It was felt that this will 
doubtless lead to more uniformity as 
respects rates, as past experience in 
states with rating laws shows that few 
deviations have been permitted. 


Expect Regulatory Bills in 44 States 


compensation, 


The prediction was made that every- 
one of the some forty-four state legisla- 
tures meeting this year will have a rate 
regulatory bill under consideration, This 


prompted the observation by one ex- 
ecutive: “If we must have state regula- 
tion in all states, I would wish it to 
be of the nature that will grant us the 
use of interstate rating, gradation of 
expenses by size of risk and an all-line 
rating plan. If such a program were 
granted the companies, it would be 
greatly to the benefit of the public.” 
However, a New York executive ex- 
pects that radical changes will be made 
in the treatment of interstate casualty 
risks. He points out: “Today with cer- 
tain states regulating rates and others 
not regulating them, there is a certain 
latitude available in the over-all treat- 
ment of interstate risks. If every state 
regulates rates the distinction in treat- 
ment between rates for the regulated 
and unregulated states will disappear. 
Under this system interstate risks will 
have to be treated under some new 
plan which will have the universal ap- 
proval of all Insurance Departments. 
Just how such a plan can be established 
and operated is not clear to me at the 


moment, but the necessity of having 
such a plan is not to be questioned. id 
No Material Change in Taxes 

As to whether taxes, both state and 
Federal, will be affected by the forth- 
coming Congressional action, the gen- 
eral feeling was that they will not be 
materially changed. The states will re- 
tain their right to tax the companies, 
as previously. But it is likely that tax 
discrimination in favor of domestic com- 
panies will have to be eliminated ‘in 
those states where such discrimination 
now exists. 


State Supervision Seen on Trial 


Looking squarely at the situation 
which the business now faces, it is 
noted that while the fire insurance com- 
panies were the ones indicated in the 
SEUA case at Atlanta, what is really on 
trial is state supervision of insurance as 
it has been generally known over the 
past seventy-five years. This is a situa- 
tion that has been frequently over- 
looked, and if the states do not pass 
laws that will give them a considerable 
degree of control over the making of 
rates, it will leave the companies sub- 
ject to the penalties of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. On the other hand, if 
they pass laws that are -so restrictive 
and rigid that they do not allow sufh- 
cient flexibility to meet changing con- 
ditions, initiate new coverages and new 
methods of rating to meet the public 
demand, it may compel the public itself 
and the companies to seek relief by 
asking for Federal control of the busi- 
ness. Straight, sober thinking to find 
the proper solution is therefore the obli- 
gation of company executives in the fire 
and casualty- -surety fields. The serious- 
ness of the situation demands that state 
regulatory laws be carefully drafted and 
existing laws amended if this middle 
ground is to be obtained, not too far to 
the right nor too far to the left. 

Outstanding Developments of 1944 

Almost unanimously company execu- 
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GROWTH 


The fine reception accorded 
the Manufacturers Compa- 
nies during 1944 by Agents 
and Brokers the. country 
over has resulted in a record 
year of growth. It is at the 
same time a true indication that the facili- 
ties and services of Manufacturers are rec- 
ognized sales producers. In 1945, we 
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Hallowell Endorses 
Bank-and-Agent Plan 

DISCUSSES FINANCED AUTOS 

Pleads for Planning and Teamwork to 


Meet Competition of Manufacturers 
and Finance Companies 











In an earnest plea for sound planning 
and good teamwork between indepen- 
dent insurance companies and their pro- 
ducers with respect to the future of 
automobile material damage insurance 
on financed automobiles, C. G. Hallo- 
well, vice president, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., in a message to producers 
dated January 12, concludes: 

“We are confident that we—all work- 
ing together—will hold our own against 
all competition. It is our firm conviction 
that the independent insurance industry 
is not going to be stampeded by the au- 
tomobile manufactures and big finance 
companies who deal with automobile in- 
surance simply as another ‘gadget’ to be 
sold with the car!” 

Mr. Hallowell said that insurance on 
financed automobiles is a subject in 
which all companies and producers have 
a vital interest and that some of the 
plans for acquiring this class of busi- 
ness in the future constitute a serious 
threat to the agency system and to com- 
panies which depend on that system for 
their business. 


Acquire Insurance Companies 


He said that large finance companies 
which specialize in automobile financing 
have, within recent years, acquired cas- 
ualty and fire companies, the present 
count being eighteen, and “it can hardly 
be expected that they will handle their 
automobile insurance operations, involy- 
ing financed cars, in a manner calculated 
to serve the best interests of agents who 
depend upon a free and open market for 
their business. 

“A development which is of serious 
concern to all of us is the action taken 
by one of the largest automobile manu- 
facturing concerns in putting their deal- 
ers into the insurance business as agents 
of an insurance company which this con- 
cern controls. That insurance company 
is licensed in all states except one, and 
it has already licensed dealers of the 
parent automobile corporation in a ma- 
jority of the states.” 

According to Mr. Hallowell, there are 
indications that big finance companies 
not owned by auto manufacturers also 
are interested. in licensing auto dealers 
as agents of insurance companies con- 
trolled by the finance companies. He said 
his company had just received a letter 
from the president of one of the state 
agents’ associations, saying that the Au- 
tomobile Dealers Association of his state 
is contemplating introduction of a bill 
in the legislature to enable automobile 
dealers to write all lines of casualty in- 
surance and possibly all lines of insur- 
ance and that according to reliable 
sources, the big auto finance companies 
are behind this move. 

May Enter General Field 


Mr. Hallowell said that the manufac- 
turing concern to which he had referred 
has stated that its dealer-agent plan will 
be confined to material damage insur- 
ance but that it is but a step from the 
material damage lines to the liability 
lines and once a dealer is licensed as an 
agent, it will be a simple matter in most 
states for him to go into the general 
insurance field if he so desires. 

The program of rendering service in 
an advisory capacity in direct financing 
of automobiles adopted by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents was en- 
dorsed by Mr. Hallowell. With respect 
to this plan which embraces an adver- 
tising program, Mr. Hallowell said that 
although banks and insurance companies 
have borne most if not all of the ex- 
pense of such campaigns, future plans 
may well deserve sharing the expense 
by the agents and he mentioned that the 
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State Regulatory Legislation in 1945 


(Continued from Page 30) 


tives and leading producers hailed the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision as the 
outstanding development of. 1944, and 
called attention to the uncertainty, even 
confusion, which has occurred through- 
out the industry as a result of it. But 
one executive is impressed with the fact 
that the business kept its head and 
“stood fast through turmoil.” 

The trend toward broadened coverages 
at little or no increase in premium cost 
also continued in 1944, especially in con- 
nection with liability ‘and burglary poli- 
cies, the latter being influenced by ex- 
tension of the writing of the personal 
property floater. It is expected that the 
trend toward gradual broadening of ex- 
isting coverage will continue to produce 
changes in casualty-surety lines for 
many years to come. Effective .use in 
this connection is being made of the so- 
called “comprehensive” principle which, 
in the opinion of a New York executive, 
is neither startling or spectacular. He 
says: “Today it is an accepted incident 
in our business and its results will ap- 
pear from time to time in certain of 
our departments.” 

Attention is also called to two “move- 
ments” of the past year or so which 
were important and about which more 
will be heard. The first is the meetings 
held in connection with multiple writing 
powers of casualty and fire companies 
and while there is no uniform agree- 
ment on this subject, many companies 
are in favor of such powers and many 
others are not. But it would seem that 
in time there will be some definite ac- 
tion by legislation which will broaden 
the powers of both fire and casualty 
companies. Alréady legislation has been 
introduced in a limited way. 

The second “movement” was the meet- 
ing in Philadelphia last fall of company 
executives and key men from the agency 
and brokerage ranks for a discussion 
and exchange of views in connection 
with the Supreme Court decision. It 
was felt to be a decidedly healthy sign 
that company-agency relationships were 
strengthened as never before at this 
meeting. And it may be the forerunner 
of other conferences between compa- 
nies and producers to discuss and to 
decide upon policies common to all en- 
gaged in our business. 


Developments in Specific Lines 


As to developments of the past year 
in specific lines, the change that took 
place in the automobile business in ex- 
tending insurance to cover the bail bond 
feature is worthy of note. So is the 
extension of medical paymnets to drive- 
other-car coverage, and the extension 
of drive-other-car protection to private 
ownership of individuals. The observa- 
tion is made that these changes, by 
themselves, may not seem very impor- 
tant but to the car owner they are quite 
important. 

Under burglary insurance the biggest 
change was a substantial increase in 
the premium volume on residence and 
outside theft burglary insurance, and 
also in the writings of the broad form 
of money and securities coverage. While 
these policies were developed in 1943 
rather than last year, their effect was 
really felt in 1944. The premium in- 
creases from» such sources were sub- 
stantial. 

In the bonding field, the most inter- 
esting development was the work that 
has been done and which is continuing 
into 1945 in formulating a specific pro- 
gram for the improvement of business 
relations, especially with contractors. 
This program is hailed as “much needed” 
public relations. 


More Retrospective Rated Risks 

In the workmen’s compensation line 
one of the largest of the multiple line 
carriers has experienced in the past 
year a big increase in compensation 
risks written under retrospective rating. 
An executive of this company says that 
premium figures will indicate that there 
were as many risks written under retro- 





spective rating in the first nine months 
as were written in the entire year of 
1943. This is a most healthy develop- 
ment, in his opinion. Furthermore, the 
fact is noted that “compensation loss 
ratios have been excellent notwithstand- 
ing that rates have been substantially 
reduced during the year.’ However, 
compensation underwriters have their 
fingers crossed as far as the 1945 ex- 
perience is concerned. If the European 
war should end precipitately, the com- 
pensation line would be in for “tough 
sledding.” 

One of the most popular lines of the 
past year has been comprehensive per- 
sonal liability, broadening of which 
coverage has met with field approval 
countrywide. “The companies experi- 
mented and found that they had not 
been burned,” observed a leading pro- 
ducer in commenting on this trend. He 
added: “They really opened up, and we 
hope this will happen again.” He is 
also impressed with the wisdom of 
broadening the residence burglary pol- 
icy. “Both moves show that the com- 
panies are not afraid to take a chance. 
Apparently some of the younger men 
in the home office executive ranks have 
taken control and are really brushing 
off the cobwebs. They are intent upon 
helping their agents through giving them 
something that is saleable and under- 
standable to both producers and the 
public,” he emphasizes. 


Car Insurance for Disabled War 
Veterans 


A major problem of the past year was 
how best to write auto liability insur- 
ance for disabled war veterans who 
are returning home in greater numbers. 
Both the stock and mutual casualty 
trade associations to which the leading 
companies, both large and small belong, 
went on record by resolution to the 
effect that such coverage be provided 
for these veterans at standard rates and 
with no discrimination. It was under- 
stood that disabled veterans would nec- 
essarily have to demonstrate their 
ability to operate a car before obtain- 
ing such coverage. 

Expressions of opinion from execu- 
tives participating in this symposium 
indicate complete approval of the action 
taken. Furthermore, it was not felt in 
most cases that assigned risks plans 
would be needed to make insurance 


available to disabled war veterans. In- 
dividual opinions follow: 

1, I do not look for any great diffi- 
culty in taking care of disabled war 
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veterans in connection with automobile 
insurance provided there is some law 
of reason applied to the situation. There 
is no reason why disabled veterans who 
are unfit to drive an automobile should 
be permitted to do so any more than 
any other civilian. This is particularly 
true of mental cases. However, every 
effort will be made and I think suc- 
cessfully, to extend coverage to every 
veteran who is entitled and permitted 
to drive an automobile. Such will be 
done at the standard rates charged the 
general public. I believe that the as- 
signed risk plan should be applied with 
the understanding that any assigned risk 
plan permits a discussion of a case 
which may present circumstances which 
make it obvious that an individual is 
not -entitled to drive a car but such a 
program would involve no discrimination 
against a veteran—such a system applies 
to any individual. 


Must Consider General Public 


2. Most people in the insurance busi- 
ness recognize the need for affording 
disabled veterans automobile insurance, 
provided the veterans can meet certain 
physical requirements. In reviewing the 
situation, we must not stop with con- 
sideration of the driver. We must also 
consider the general public exposed to 
his driving. If the veteran is able to 
drive without unduly jeopardizing the 
safety of the general public, he should, 
must and, I believe, will be able to pur- 
chase adequate insurance. It is essen- 
tial that our qualification and enforce- 
ment laws should be designed and en- 
forced in a way fair to the disabled 
driver and the public at large. While 
war veterans are especially in our mind 
I do not believe we should distinguish 
between war veterans, defense workers 
and others. I believe that we should 
set up rules and regulations which will 
affect our people as a whole without 
regard to class or distinction. 

We should be permitted to charge in- 
creased rates where physical conditions 
are such as to increase the operating 
exposure. I do not believe there should 
be any increase in rates for minor phy- 
sical impairments. It may be advisable 
to continue assignment of risk plans 
and especially in connection with risks 
involving physical impairments, accident 
records, or criminal offenses. I do not 
believe that assigned risk plans should 
extend to risks which certain companies 
prefer to decline without definite, justi- 
fiable reasons. I think, too, that con- 
sideration might well be extended to 
the increase in commission on _ risks 
written under the assigned risk plan. 

3. I haven’t any misgivings about dis- 
abled war veterans with automobile in- 
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surance returning to civilian life. Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt has been 
driving his own car in Dutchess County 
and at Warm Springs, Ga., for a great 
many years and I am told that he has 
practically no use of his limbs except 
his platforms. I do not think there is 
need for an assigned risk pool to take 
care of our blessés coming out of this 
war. Some will be able to drive and 
some will not and the very fact that 
they may have artificial limbs, in my 
judgment, will make them all the more 
cautious. Frankly, I would rather have 
a disabled veteran driving me than 
some of these taxicab cowboys I em- 
ploy for a consideration once in a while 
when I think I should not drive myself. 


The 1945 Outlook 


A healthy diversification of opinion 
was indicated by participants in express- 
ing their personal New Year’s wish for 
the betterment of the casualty-surety 
business and the 1945 outlook. Gen- 
erally speaking, results for 1945 are not 
expected to be very much different from 
1944, unless the war should end. In 
other words, the outlook.is for approxi- 
mately the same premium volume (or 
slightly higher) as last year. Under- 


writing experience will be worse and 
company investment returns will prob- 
ably be lower, 

Most interesting New Year’s wish 


came from the agency ranks as follows: 
"] hope that the older men in our com- 
panies will let the younger men take 
the helm and look ahead. Older men 
do not have the same vision, as they 
seem to be content to let well enough 
alone. We have noticed this trend in 
one or two companies, and where 
younger men have taken over, loss 
ratios have gone down. Premium in- 
come went up. Home office morale and 
agency morale increased and a new con- 
fidence and enthusiasm were evident.” 

The wish, well expressed by a New 
York company executive, was that 
Federal legislation be enacted that 
will exempt the companies entirely from 
the terms of the Federal laws now on 
the books that were never intended to 
apply to insurance. If this is not pos- 
sible, he hopes for a long enough mora- 
torium under whatever bill is passed by 
Congress to permit the passage of sound 
state rate regulatory laws which will not 
stifle the business and which will give 
full freedom of opportunity to all 
classes of carriers. 

Tersely expressed, another New Year’s 
wish ran: Let’s hope that the war ends 
so that we can get our busincss back 
to a normal basis, 

Another executive replied: I wish that 
in the days ahead we will have more 
business in politics and less politics in 
the insurance and other businesses. Still 
another said: I hope for a greater ap- 


~ plication of the Golden Rule—and that 


goes for all other human activities. 


On the business side the following 
hope is expressed by a New Yorker: 

“We hope for an increase in auto- 
mobile premiums, notwithstanding the 
constant laying up of automobiles due 
to old age. It may be that additional 
states will pass laws’ similar to those 
of New York, New Hampshire and the 
one going into effect in Virginia, which 
laws have been the means of increasing 
the percentage of insured cars and reg- 
istrations from about 30% to approxi- 
mately 65% to 70%. Such increase in 
insured cars should offset the reduction 
brought about by the cars that are dis- 
continued from use. 


“The broadening of the personal com- 
prehensive and burglary and theft poli- 
cies should be the reason why the vol- 
ume in these lines will likely increase. 
It may be that other casualty lines will 
be broadened during the year and will 
be the means of increasing the volume 
in their particular classes. 

“Underwriting experience should not 
change in any respect unless there is 
some unforeseen incident. 

“On investment returns we do not 
look for an increase, although, naturally, 
we hope there will be one.’ 
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Burt Says Casualty Insurance Must 
Advertise More in Postwar Period 


\dvertising in increasing volume will 
be absolutely essential if casualty insur- 
ance is to keep pace with postwar tech- 
nological Hardy Burt, 
director of public information, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
in his address on “Postwar Public Re- 
lations in Casualty Insurance,” at the 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference at the Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y., January 15. Mr. Burt 
was the luncheon speaker. 

Mr. Burt said that when peace comes, 
the national job will be to provide em- 
ployment for about 55,000,000 Americans 
end maintain the astronomical national 
income of $140,000,000,000 a year. Fail- 
ing this, he said, the alternative will be 
wide-scale unemployment and depres- 
sion, which would be the juncture of 
crisis for the system of American enter- 


progress, said 


prise 


“It would be the juncture,” he said, 
“when the enemies of competitive capi- 
talism would be quick to seize opportu- 
ity. And you may be sure that the bell- 
wether of their devious dealings would 


be an attack on the nation’s private in- 
surance system, casualty as well as 
other lines. That has been true of vir- 
tually every country where the super- 
state has succeeded and subordinated 
the ind-vidual as the ideal. There is 
sinall reason to believe it wouldn’t be 
equally true here.” 
Bulwark of Enterprise 

He said that although insurance is 
the bulwark of private enterprise, many 
business men engaged in other types of 


progressive enterprise fail to realize 
this and their lack of interest in the 
problems of insurance is a big public 
relations job for the business. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Burt, “we stand on 
the ramparts of our free and dynamic 
svstem and we fight in the front-line 
defenses against the ‘isms’ that  in- 
sidiously would invade our country. Ex- 
ponents of super-governmentalism—the 
social ‘southpaws’—know that insurance 
is an intangible. They think that an 


intangible is easier to lift than a fac- 
iory or a railroad train. Insurance is 
inevitably one of the first targets of 
termites who bore from within.” 


\s to the danger of a major depres- 


sion, Mr. Burt said that with the end 
ot the war on the Western Front, there 
will be a more or less gradual transition 
from a war to a peace economy which 
will soften the impact of reconversion 


when the war is completely wiped off 
the slate. With total peace, he con- 
tinued, will come a minor depression to 
he followed by a terrific surge of buying 
power. This period he called the “new 
product era,” and predicted that it will 
last for four or five years. 


Era of Replacement 

This, he said, will be followed by an- 
other economic period which he termed 
the “replacement” era, which is the 
point of crisis and the question of entry 
into a cycle of depression as consumer 
deminds diminish will depend on the 
wisdom and foresight of business and 
Government leaders. 

Casualty insurance, he said must be 
prepared if history repeats and prosper- 
ity takes a nose dive by building a solid 
wall of public support to stand with it 
if the frontline defenses of private en- 
terprise are attacked, and the time to 
start building that wall is now. 

“Casualty insurance,” he said, “never 
fell behind in the march of the nation’s 
industrial progress. Premium sales have 
constantly mounted—from a paltry $15,- 
000,000 fifty years ago to a colossal 
$1,600,000,000 in 1943. Advertising has 
certainly not failed casualty insurance 





in its function of stimulating sales. Ad- 
vertising, it seems to me, must now 
increasingly assume an additional public 
relations duty. It must also help to sell 
insurance as an American institution— 
an institution whose foremost aim is the 
public interest. We must not only be 
socially conscious, but make our attitude 
known to the public.” 

Mr. Burt spoke of the survey and re- 
port soon to be issued by G. Munro 
Hubbard, public relations consultant, for 
the executives’ association and said that 
his comments in no way anticipate that 
report, as he was speaking from per- 
sonal observation and as a member of 
the association’s staff. 


Break Down Barrier 

“First of all,” he said, “we are all very 
much aware that the public is ignorant 
of the many contributions of casualty 
insurance to the general economic and: 
social welfare. Our aim is to break down 
that barrier of public misinformation and 
ignorance. We achieve that aim by tell- 
ing the public, as dramatically, as 
graphically and as forcefully as possible, 
just how the business works in the 
interest of the people and the nation. 

“But there is an even more funda- 
mental public relations point to con- 
sider. It is an unfortunate truth that 
the majority of literate people, including 
businessmen and journalists, do not 
understand the meaning and nature of 
casualty insurance. Many intelligent 
people believe that casualty insurance is 
a particular, single form of coverage. 
The name ‘casualty insurance’ carries no 
connotation that can be grasped without 
education as to the many coverages pro- 
vided under the term. And unless the 
public comprehends the meaning of the 
business, it cannot hope to understand 
the functions, services and _ social-eco- 
nomic contributions of the business. One 
of our first jobs, it seems to me, is to 
teach the public what casualty insur- 
ance is. 

“Perhaps an effective method of edu- 
cation in this respect would be to list 
the different lines available in all adver- 
tisements of capital stock casualty com- 
panies. Simultaneously, the contribu- 
tions of casualty insurance to the pub- 
lic interest should be described and ex- 
plained. 

Promotes General Welfare 


“IT know of no business or industry in 
this country that acts in more ways to 
promote the general progress and wel- 
fare than casualty insurance. But how 
many people are aware of the vital work 
of the business in conservation, in the 
curtailment of accidents and the pro- 
motion of higher health standards? How 
many are conscious that the business 
has contributed greatly to the industrial 
development of the nation, acting as the 
gyroscope of enterprise? How many 
know that ‘dog-eat-dog’ competition 
would prove disastrous not only to the 
business but to its policyholders? How 
many have the slightest conception of 
the extent to which rates have been re- 
duced and coverages broadened? How 
many realize how swiftly the business 
has adapted itself to the. changing needs 
of our changing times? 

“As a highly important part of public 
relations, advertising is one way to im- 
press this information on the public. 
3ut the other media should by no means 
be neglected. Good press relations 
should be continually cultivated. Execu- 
tives should be coached to handle inter- 
views with the press properly, and make 
every effort to see a reporter when he 
calls. Speakers should be groomed and 
supplied with effective material. Imagine 
the impact on the national consciousness 
ii able speakers presented the story of 
casualty insurance to civic groups in 
each community of over 10,000 popula- 
tion in the country—chambers of com- 
merce, American Legion posts, Rotary 
Clubs. National networks are cramped 





Ad Conference Elects Smiley President 


(Continued from Page 1) 


in carrying on the activities of the IAC 
in the new year. 

Letter From John W. Longnecker 

The opening session also brought back 
memories of one of the IAC’s pioneer 
members when a letter received from 
John W. Longnecker, retired advertising 
manager of the Hartford Fire, was read 
by William L. Hadley, vice president of 
The Eastern Underwriter. Mr. Long- 
necker now undergoing treatment at 
Gaylord Farm, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
hospital and putting up a courageous 
fight to regain his health, was in a 
reminiscent mood in his letter, and fol- 
lowing its reading, President Helm put 
into the record that flowers be sent to 
him on behalf of the conference mem- 
bership and with best wishes for his 
speedy recovery. 

Helm’s Administration a Busy One 

Although handicapped by wartime 
shortages the IAC administration under 
President Helm produced results. He 
expressed disappointment in his annual 
report that the paper shortage prevented 
a stepping up of the size and number of 
bulletins going out to the membership. 
The good work done by Ralph W. 
Smiley as chairman of the marketing 
and research committee, was lauded. A 
good start has been made, he said, by 
Mr. Smiley in gathering together case 
histories of outstanding public relations 
activities carried on by agents and field- 
men. Stumbling block in this projeet 
has been that “many of the people con- 
sulted do not know exactly what we 
mean by public relations” so the ma- 
terial has been slow in coming in. Mr. 
Helm felt that this project might well 
be continued by the new administration. 

Another worthwhile project of the 
past year was the assistance given by 
an JAC committee to the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in the 
preparation of a manual of instructions 
dealing with the direct method of bank 
financing for the purchase of automo- 
biles. Said Mr. Helm: “To receive a re- 
quest for such assistance from Judge 
B. Miller, secretary of the NAIA, was 
most flattering and it was with pleasure 
and enthusiasm that we responded.” 

Public Relations and SEUA Case 

This brought Mr. Helm to the public 
eggs portion of his report and he 
said: 

“The past year has been an eventful 
one. We have seen the famous SEUA 
case climaxed by a decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court that insurance is com- 
merce. That decision has caused the in- 
surance industry to break out in a pub- 
lic relations rash. For the first time, we 
have become allergic to what the other 
fellow thinks about us. 

“The importance to us of public rela- 
tions thinking and of better public rela- 
tions has been reflected in the programs 
which have been given to you under the 
able guidance and control of Harry 
Schauffler of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. We are sorry to say that, 
due to the pressure of year-end duties, 





for radio time, but local stations can 
still find a place on their schedules for 
an interesting dramatization or inter- 
view of a public service character. 

_ “We who are engaged in public rela- 
tions have a vital responsibility to our 
business and to the American system of 
enterprise under which it operates. It 
is no longer enough for business to be 
progressive and fair in its relations with 
the public, its employes and stockhold- 
ers. Our actions must also be articu- 
lated. We are living in a world in which 
the technique of propaganda has 
achieved the status of a science and an 
art. Words have truly become weapons. 
Those who would undermine and destroy 
us are extremely skillful in the use of 
those weapons. But our ammunition is 
more powerful—for our weapons are the 
words of truth. The future of insurance 
as a private enterprise institution may 
well depend on how effectively we use 
our weapons—words of truth.” 





it was necessary for him to relinquish 
the reins as program chairman. How- 
ever, we were fortunate in persuading 
Ralph W. Smiley to carry on, and he 
has done a most excellent job on short 
notice. 

“Without doubt, capital stock fire and 
casualty insurance is beginning to 
realize that we cannot walk alone— 
that our present and future welfare is 
in the hands of the public. Another 
thing which is beginning to dawn upon 
us is that we cannot run our business, 
promote ‘sales and guide public opinion 
by guess work and by individual opinion. 
We must take a lesson out of the book 
of the advertising agency and the public 
relations counsel who will not make any 
important step without sampling public 
opinion. It is imperative that we, as 
advertising men, do our share in point- 
ing out to insurance that we can no 
longer be isolationists—that we, too, 
must take the public into our ‘inner 
councils and get its opinion before 
making any important decision.” 

In closing his report Mr. Helm gave 
thanks to his fellow officers and execu- 
tive committee for their cooperation in 
working together in close harmony. ‘He 
then said: 

Tribute to Mrs. Ted Budlong 

“This report would be incomplete if 
I did not acknowledge on behalf of the 
entire Insurance Advertising Conference 
the debt of gratitude which we owe to 
a charming and gracious lady. She has 
worked shoulder to shoulder with her 
husband in advancing the interests of 
our organization. She has cheerfully and 
effectively battled with chefs, head- 
waiters, hotel and clu$ managers—not 
to mention OPA regulations—so that our 
secretary and treasurer could be re- 
leased for active duty in and around 
our meetings. As Mrs. Ted Budlong, 
she is an excellent wife, housekeeper 
and hostess; as Lee Crosby and Ware 
Torry Budlong, she is a famous au- 
thoress. As a fellow worker, she is a 
most efficient and highly valued ex- 
officio member of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference.” i 

Following the business session (Sun- 
day) the President’s reception and get- 
together dinner were held in an_at- 
mosphere of good fellowship. Then 
came “a surprise package,” so billed on 
the program, which proved to be lively 
entertainment numbers from New York 
City, contributed to the IAC’s enjoy- 
ment through The Eastern Underwriter. 

Among the company executives who 
were guests of the IAC were C. G. Hallo- 
well, vice president of the Aetna Casual- 
ty & Surety, and Fred W. Doremus, vice 
president, American of Newark. Regis- 
tration reached slightly more than fifty. 

Highspots of January 15 Session 

William S. Crawford, insurance editor, 
New York Journal of Commerce, was 
the lead-off speaker Monday morning, 
January 15, speaking constructively on 
the topic “Why Advertise?” President- 
elect Smiley, the presiding officer, intro- 
duced him as the dean of insurance 
newspapermen. Frank D. Eubank, edu- 
cational director, Royal-Liverpool Group, 
followed with the subject: “What Does 
Insurance Education Mean?” The morn- 
ing session was closed by Robert R. 
Umberger, executive vice president, In- 
dustrial National Bank, Chicago, whose 
description of “The Spot Cash Auto 
Purchase Plan” in operation in his bank, 
was one of the hits of the entire meet- 
ing. Following its presentation a special 
committee of the Westchester County 
Agents Association conferred with him 
as well as keymen of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

Luncheon address by Hardy . Burt, 
which was well received, is reviewed on 
this page. The public relations addresses 
of John Orr Young, public relations 
counsel, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and retiring President Harry 
G. Helm followed. Their addresses are 
reviewed elsewhere. The entire program 
was indicative of the IAC’s interest in 
blueprinting a course to follow along 
constructive lines in the post-war period. 
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Standard Promotes Sale of Group as 


Beneficial to Employer and Employe 


Saying that the war effort has re- 
sulted in tremendous premium increases 
for Group insurance but that the mar- 
ket has been only slightly scratched, 
“Standard Service,” published for agents 
of the Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
of Detroit, in its current issue, urges 
agents to push Group, accident, sick- 
ness, hospital and surgical insurance 
now, as a benefit to employers as well 
as employes. 

“An employer,” the article says, 
“makes a real contribution to the wel- 
fare of his employes when he sponsors 
a plan of Group insurance. The availa- 
bility of true Group insurance affords 
three outstanding advantages and pro- 
vides the employe with something that 
he as an individual cannot do for 
himself : 

“1. Affords substantial savings of in- 
surance dollars by reason of wholesale 
rate, 

“2. Places protection within the reach 
of all employes regardless of age, race, 
or physical condition. 

“3 Provides a large measure of secur- 
ity under a reliable, definite plan of 
protection. 


Employer Also Benefits 

“And the employer benefits, too! He 
gains because of improved conditions 
in employment. He is able to attract 
and hold a better class of employes. A 
Group plan creates good will among em- 
ployes. A satisfied worker is a better 
worker and produces a better product 
in greater quantities. 

“Group insurance gives you a new 
approach to many a prospect to whom 
you have not been able to sell other 
insurance. It is an ideal Christmas or 
New Year’s gift to employes. It lasts 
the year around—cannot be wasted— 
creates real loyalty—wins good will— 
costs very litthe—and holds men to their 
jobs. 

“Plan now for a sales campaign among 
your clients and prospects on Group 
insurance. Standard’s Group contract 
may be written to include accident and 
sickness weekly income, hospital ex- 
pense, accidental death and dismember- 
ment, surgical reimbursement, and medi- 
cal expense in hospital for non-surgical 
cases. 

Coverage Is Simple 

“There are no intricacies to Standard 
Group coverage. Simply stated— 

“Every employer of twenty-five or 





ELECT KRAFFT, O’LOUGHLIN 





Towner Bureau Renames Lewis, Kirk- 
wood and Zimmermann; Five Direc- 
tors Are Continued 
Walter E. Krafft, vice president, Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., and J, F. O’Lough- 
lin, president, Royal Indemnity Co., were 
clected-directors of the Towner Rating 
Bureau at its annual meeting last week. 
They succeed R. Howard Bland, board 
chairman, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co, and H. P. Stellwagen, 
executive vice president, Indemnity In- 

surance Co. of North America. 

Hale Anderson, vice president, Fidel- 
ity & Casualty; J. P. Hacker, vice presi- 
dent, Standard Accident; A. F. Lafrentz, 
president, American Surety; J. D. Ma- 
hon, vice president, New Amsterdam 
Casualty, and Martin W. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Towner Rating Bureau, 
were all re-elected as directors. 

The directors re-elected Martin W. 
Lewis president and John L. Kirkwood 
secretary-treasurer. Peter A. Zimmer- 
mann was reappointed assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, 


more people is a prospect. (In Iowa 50.) 

“The employer takes out the insur- 
ence and all your dealings are with him. 

“It covers his employes for non-occu- 
pational accidents and sickness. 

“The simplified Group manual gives 
you in brief form all necessary details. 
_“The simplicity of the Group proposi- 
tion appeals to employers and makes it 
easy to sell. Some of them you already 
serve on miscellaneous casualty lines. 
See them, talk Group to them, and ask 
us for suggestions and assistance. We 
have the experience to help you devise 
a plan to meet the employer’s require- 
ments. There is real profit in selling 
Group, and the Group department is 
ready to help you.” 





Carey, Crosby on Board 
At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the American Surety Co. of 
New York, James L. Carey, president of 
the Necaro Co., Inc. Brooklyn, and 
George R. Crosby, general counsel, 
American Surety Co., were elected trus- 
tees, the company announced yesterday. 
_In addition to his presidency of the 
Necaro Co., Inc., Mr. Carey is a director 
of the East Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
Rockwood & Company, Beverwyck 
sreweries, Inc. (Albany), Cosden Petro- 
leum Corp., and General Contractors’ 
Association. 
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Chief Statistician Wanted 
by a Leading 


McFALL SUMMARY PUBLISHED 





Chronological History of Events Relat- 
ing to Supreme Court Decision 
Valuable Reference Work 

The Insurance Case to Date,” a 

chronological summary of events relat- 

ing to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the South-East- 
ern Underwriters Association case de- 
claring insurance to be commerce, pre- 
pared by John M. McFall, vice presi- 
dent and chief attorney of the United 

States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., has 

been published in pamphlet form by the 

company. 

Mr. McFall prepared this memoran- 
dum for his own use as a guide to fac- 
tual events and their dates, but the 
company recognized that it is a valuable 
reference work for anyone concerned 
with the situation and accordingly made 
it available in printed form to the com- 
pany’s officers and staff and others 
interested. 

The memorandum recounts events 
beginning with the indictment against 
the SEUA and ninety-eight stock com- 
panies charging a conspiracy to fix and 
maintain arbitrary and non-competitive 
rates on fire insurance returned by the 
Federal Grand Jury at Atlanta in the 
Northern District of Georgia November 
20, 1942, and carries the course of events 
through the adjournment of Congress 
December 19, 1944, without acting on 
an insurance legislation. In conclusion, 
Mr. McFall says: 

“In the interim, because of the SEUA 
decision, the insurance business is sub- 
ject to the impact of all Federal laws 
applicable to interstate commerce. Con- 
gress alone can grant permanent relief 
by enacting necessary and appropriate 
legislation. Conceivably, also, an act of 
Congress permitting the continued oper- 
ation of state insurance laws might pre- 
serve our system of state regulation.” 
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Casualty Company 


@ One of the leading New York casualty companies has 


position open for man with ability to supervise and handle 


large clerical staff. He must have good knowledge of the 


Casualty business and must be thoroughly acquainted with 


all statistical requirements. 


We prefer a reasonably young man who is looking for 


an unusual opportunity. Application will be held in strict 


confidence.* Must set forth full particulars—age, experi- 


ence, education and salary desired. Reply to 


Box 1564 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


* Our own employes have 
knowledge of this advertisement. 








Casualty and Surety 
Leaders Review Year 


ARTICLES APPEAR 


Many Phases of 1944 Developments 
Treated by Company and Organi- 
zation Executives 


IN J. OF C. 








Many phases of the casualty and surety 
business are treated by leaders in the 
feld in the annual insurance review 
number of the Journal of Commerce of 
New York, issued January 15. Among 
them are the following: 

William B. Joyce, former board chair- 
man of the National Surety and now an 
insurance broker of New York, con- 
tributed an interesting article on the 
development of corporate suretyship. 

Martin W. Lewis, president, Towner 
Rating Bureau, tells how fidelity, surety 
and forgery premium volume for 1944 
will show a slight decline, primarily due 
to the continued reduction in the col- 
umn of available construction contracts. 
He sees selling corporate surety on pri- 
vate contracts as a big field for futu-e 
development. 

E. J. Schofield Article 

Emerson J. Schofield, chairman of the 
acquisition cost conferences, tells how 
self-discipline in the casualty and surety 
field has developed through operation of 
the conferences. 

H. P. Stellwagen, executive vice 
president, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America, discusses how casualty 
profits are lower as premium volyme 
rises. He says that the record for 1944 
would indicate that “the profit curve ot 
recent years is beginning to run down- 
hill.” 

A. W. Spaulding, secretary, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co., has an inter- 
esting article on the improvement in in- 
surance company advertising. “The ul- 
timate in public relations,” he concludes, 
“is to convert every logical prospect for 
our policies into a satisfied insured. To 
do that, however, we will first have to 
let more people know what we have for 
sale.” 

Frederick M. Walters, superintendent, 
accident and health department, General 
Accident Assurance Corp., wrote about 
the growth of A. & H. in 1944 and pre- 
dicted continued growth in volume and 
importance in 1945. 

W. H. Burhop, executive vice presi- 
dent, Employers Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co. of Wausau, Wis., representing 
the mutual casualty companies, says that 
total premium volume of these carriers 
in 1944 will be approximately the same 
as in 1943. 

Garrison on Burglary 

F. S. Garrison, secretary, Travelers 
Indemnity Co., writing on burglary in- 
surance, finds that the casualty compan- 
ies will show a material increase in bur- 
glary premiums in 1944, preliminary re 
ports indicating a gain of from 15% to 
20%, making a total volume of over 
$42,000,000, an all-time high record. This 
increase is largely due, he says, to sales 
of the residence and outside theft policy 
and the money and securities broad 
form. He says that many burglary un- 
derwriters are apprehensive about con 
ditions following the war. 

H. E. Dart, assistant secretary, Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co., writing on boiler and ma- 
chinery, said that both premium volume 
and losses rose in 1944, and that an un- 
derwriting loss for the year is probable. 

General Manager W. F. Roeber of the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance wrote of a busy year in the com 
pensation field and General Manager J. 
Dewey Dorsett of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives told of 
that organization’s contribution to the 
war effort. 


DEMAREST PHONE NUMBERS 

Charles W. Demarest, manager of 
Chas. W. Demarest Co., successors to 
Companies Claim Service Bureau of 31 
Clinton Street, Newark, N. J., states that 
the telephone numbers will remain the 
same. They are Market 3-3622 and 3623. 
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Wn. S. Crawford Sees Increasingly 


Important Role for Insurance Press 


Good treatment of the public, meaning 
sound indemnity and excellent service at 
a price which ensures solvency of the 
companies and provides a fair return 
to stockholders on their investment, was 
brought to the fore in the address, “Why 
Advertise ?” which William S. Crawford, 
insurance editor, New York Journal of 
Commerce, gave at the annual meeting 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence January 15 in Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y. In developing his 
theme Mr. Crawford touched on super- 
vision of insurance and said that as an 
inevitable result of the Supreme Court 
decision there will be more supervision. 
He added: “Supervision is for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding that the public 
gets a square deal. Now, if the com- 
panies give the public a better deal 
than supervision calls for, they will not 
be bothered much by it. Thus, it seems 
to me that the companies have the op- 
portunity of serving the public so well 
that supervision will not be burden- 
some.” 

The speaker then said that the com- 
panies and agents for several years past 
have felt that the insurance business is 
in the same position as Briggs’ famous 
cartoon character, “When a_ Fellow 
Needs a Friend.” If such is the case, 
it follows that friends can be. gained 
by improved public relations and Mr. 
Crawford was emphatic as to its need 
at this time. In carrying the gospel of 
insurance more intensively to the public, 
more attention should be given to edu- 
cation, in his opinion. 

Place of Insurance Press 

He went on to say that the insurance 
press» as an educational force in the 
business occupies an important place. It 
gives agents, brokers and home office 
people certain kinds of information, not 
readily acquired in their day-by-day ex- 
perience, which will better equip them 
for their daily work. 

Possessed of a substantial background 
of- weekly trade journal experience, Mr. 
Crawford described the usefulness of the 
various types of journals. He mentioned 
first the leading weeklies which do a 
valuable spot news job. He then spoke 
of the educational and opinion papers, 





John Orr Young’s Talk 


Highspots Manufacturers’ Ass’n “Earn 
More, Buy More, Have More” Ad- 
vertising Campaign; IAC Speaker 

John Orr Young, public relations 
counsel to the National Association of 
Manufacturers, stimulated the interest 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
in the $1,500,000 advertising campaign 
which the NAM has launched in news- 
papers countrywide to help Americans 
earn more, buy more and have more. In 
its broad outline the objective is to pre- 
sent for consideration of American in- 
dustry and business a concrete, workable 
plan for attaining peace with plenty and 
assuring security with abundance for all. 
Title of Mr. Young’s talk was a “Timely 
Job for the Insurance Industry” and he 
urged that the insurance business along 
with other major lines of business might 
be inspired to implement the NAM pro- 
gram so as to set forth its own ideas on 
the preservation of free, private enter- 
prise. That is the keynote which per- 
meates the advertising project. 

The speaker pointed out to his TAC 
audience the advantages of “talking 
up” the free enterprise philosophy at 
this time. “Many industries will un- 
doubtedly do so in the year ahead and 
insurance should be one of them,” he 
said. A sixteen-page booklet giving the 
N ng Lar err in detail was made avail- 
able all IAC members who desired a 
copy ‘of it. 





and the journals of a sectional character 
which 80 in for printing ‘neighborhood 
news.” The big national papers must dis- 
criminate more and more these days in 
the matter of news selection and must 
necessarily leave a lot of the “little 
stuff” out. But Mr. Crawford insisted 
that items about local happenings were 
as interesting today as in the former 
years when he covered Ohio for the 
“Ohio Underwriter.” 

He then suggested that in considera- 
tion of advertising media a lot depends 
on the prestige and influence of the pa- 
per in the fraternity; the specialized 
services which it offers and which an 
individual company would find expensive 
to maintain. The quality of the weekly’s 
producer readership is also a factor and 
Mr Crawicrd pointed out: It is not 
always the best thing for a paper to 
say that “we reach the producer.” At 
this time the companies not only want 
agents but better agents. Thus, it is 
important to be sure that a paper has 
quality in its azent and broker circula- 
tion, and not just quantity alone. 

Looking ahead Mr. Crawford saw u 
troublesome period for fire insurance 
and for major casualty lines of work- 
men’s conipensation and automobile in- 
surance. Therefore, he urged that com- 
panies persuade their producers to sell 
the sidelines. Here the insurance press 
can play an iniportant role in publishing 
at every opportunity educational articles 
on these coverages. He hoped that IAC 
members would make possible the ap- 





McKELL FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 


Advanced by American Surety; Lafrentz 
in Similar Post With N. Y. Casu- 
alty; Hunt, May Promoted 
W. E. McKell, president, New York 
Casualty Co., was advanced from vice 
president to first vice president of the 
American Surety Co. at the annual 
meeting January 16. As first vice presi- 
dent of the parent company, he suc- 
ceeds the late William M. Tomlins, Jr. 
Succeeding Mr. Tomlins as first vice 
president of New York Casualty is A. F. 
Lafrentz, president of the American 

Surety. ; ; 

A. H. Hunt, assistant vice president of 
American Surety and assistant treasurer 
of both companies, was elected vice 
president of both companies, for which 
he will continue as assistant treasurer. 
A graduate of Yale, Mr. Hunt has been 
assistant vice president since Janu- 
ary, 1 

James B. May of the legal staff was 
appointed assistant: general counsel. He 
is a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia and joined the companies in 1931. 








HEINRICH’S NEW BOOK 


H. W. Heinrich, well known engineer 
cf the Travelers, has written a new 
book, ‘Basics of Supervision,” which is 
published by A. M. Best Co., Inc. 


pearance of these sideline articles in 
the press. In closing he said: 

“Don’t judge the press by the rule of 
thumb. Read the papers yourself. Be 
convinced that if a paper seems to be a 
useful thing to the business of insur- 
ance, it should be useful to you as ad- 
vertising men.” 








When the Idea of 


INSURANCE 4 


WAS BORN 
niall progress was speeded adie 


By eliminating shipping 
risks, merchants and colo- 
nists were encouraged to 
spread civilization far 
and wide. 





. it hathe bene... 
an usage among mer- 
chantes, when they 
make any great adven- 
ture, to give some Con- 
sideration of money to 
other persons... , to 
have from them assur- 
ance for their goodes, 
merchandize, ships and 
things adventured, at 
such rates and in such 
sorte as the parties 
assurers and the 
parties assured can 


agree, . which 
course of dealinge is 
commonlie termed a 


policie of assurance 


—English quotation from 
Elliott’s Law of Insurance 
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Originally, for centuries, insurance 
applied only to shipping. The 
more complex civilization be- 
comes, the more insurance serves. 


Central Surety agents, in all states 
of the Union, contribute to na- 
tional growth through insurance 
protection for industrial activity. 
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New York Medical Men 
Launch Voluntary Plan 

EMBRACES FEES FOR SURGERY 

Pink Expresses Hope Pre-paid Plan for 


Surgical and Obstetrical Care 
Will Be Broadened 








A new voluntary service plan for pre- 
paid surgical and obstetrical care, spon- 
sored by the New York medical profes- 
sion, was announced by the United 
Medical Service, Inc., at a dinner held 
January 16 at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City. Approximately 500 per- 
sons, including representatives of the 
medical profession, organized labor, in- 
dustry and hospital officials in the 
Greater New York area were present. 

Speakers included Dr. William B. 
Rawls, chairman of the coordination 
council of the New York County Medi- 
cal Societies; Dr. Charles Gordon Heyd, 
former president, American Medical As- 
sociation; Rowland H. George, presi- 
dent, United Medical Service; Roy E. 
Larsen, president, United Hospital Fund; 
Louis H. Pink, president, and Frank 
Van Dyk, vice president, Associated 
Hospital Service of New York. Dr. 
Nathan B. Van Etten, past president, 
American Medical Association, presided. 

Pays Operation Fees 

As outlined by President George, the 

plan assures individual subscribers with 


‘incomes up to $1,800 and families with 


incomes up to $2,500, complete payment 
of physicians and surgeons’ fees for 
operations, the treatment of fractures 
and dislocations and maternal care in- 
cluding pre-natal and post-natal care. 

The service will not be limited to 
these income groups. Mr. George ex- 
plained, but a physician treating sub- 
scribers with higher incomes may bill 
them for more than he receives from 
UMS. Subscribers to the plan will have 
free choice of physicians and UMS will 
pay participating physicians fees based 
on rates similar to workmen’s compen- 
sation schedules and non-participating 
physicians up to 75% of the specified 
fees. Mr, George quoted monthly 
charges to subscribers as 52 cents for 
an individual, $1.12 for husband and wife 
and $2 for a family. He revealed that 
the UMS already has accumulated sur- 
plus fund amounting to $150,000 through 
operation of one of its predecessor or- 
ganizations, Community Medical Care, 
and needs no further contribution to 
launch the project. 

Dr. Rawls stressed the fact that the 
plan has been initiated, fostered and 
launched by the medical profession and 
said: “Contrary to the impression one 
might gain from some sources, we a 
been the pushers, not the pushed, 
bringing the idea ot medical care he 
ance to fruition.” 

Mr, Pink, who became president of 
Associated Hospital Service after his 
resignation as Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York, expressed the hope 
that the new organization may in time 
reach the entire community by raising 
income ceilings and broadening restric- 
tions which now limit membership to a 
high percentage of employed groups. 

Declaring that “some medical men” 
believe that the movement for prepaid 


. hospitalization might like to monopolize 


and control medica! plans, he said that 
the United Hospital Service of New 
York is offering tne use of its estab- 
lished organization to USM only as an 
aid to its sales and business administra- 
tion. “We have enough headaches of 
our own,” he said, “without trying to 
dictate to the medical profession or 
mess into professional problems about 
which medical men themselves are far 
from in agreement.” 


DETROITERS HEAR SHOLL 


Clarence A. Sholl, president, Globe 
Casualty of Columbus, who heads the 
National Association of A. & H. Under- 
writers, was guest luncheon speaker of 
the Detroit Accident & Health Associa- 
tion on January 9. He discussed “Objec- 
tives and Services of the National Ass’n.” 
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Hallowell Endorses 


(Continued from Page 30) 


local board in Oklahoma City is raising 
a $10,000 fund for this purpose. 

“We firmly believe,” he said, “that the 
plan which offers the best prospects of 
success—and which has already received 
widespread approval—is the bank-and- 
agent cooperative plan.” He said he has 
seen no better presentation of the plan 
than that of R. B. Umberger, executive 
vice president, Industrial National Bank, 
Chicago, before the NAIA at Milwaukee 
last fall. (Mr. Umberger elaborated on 
the plan in his address before the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference at Rye, N. 
Y., this week.) 

Banks to Finance Cars 

He said officials of the American 
Sankers Association predict that up- 
wards of 8,000 member banks will engage 
in automobile financing when cars are 
again manufactured—double the number 
so engaged before Pearl Harbor. Con- 
sidering the close tie-up between auto- 
mobile manufacturers and their allied 
finance and insurance companies and 
their dealers, he continued, he said it ap- 
pears likely that the banks will find it 
advisable to turn more and more to the 
field of direct financing of automobile 
buyers. However, Mr. Hallowell said, 
many banks in the past have been dis- 
appointed in not receiving aggressive co- 
operation of insurance agents in secur- 
ing direct loans for them, although in 
many instances they have been given 
splendid cooperation by agents. He ex- 
pressed confidence that the majority of 
banks will be receptive to the bank-and- 
agent plan if they can be assured of the 
active support of companies and agents. 

Expressing the belief that adoption of 
the bank-and-agent plan will be in the 
best interests of the great majority of 
agents as it provides a free and open 
field for business. Mr. Hallowell offered 
the following recommendations to pro- 
ducers: 

Hallowell’s Recommendations 

“1, That, unless you are using other 
plans, you join at once, if you have not 
already done so, with other agents in 
your community in bringing the bank- 
and-agent plan to the attention of your 
local banks. 

“2. That the banks adopting the plan 
be encouraged to give adequate publicity 
to their facilities for direct loans to car 
buyers. 

“3. That, unless you have already 
done so, you address a letter to your 
policyholders, advising them that you are 
prepared to assist them in their future 
automobile financing and calling their 
attention to the importance to them of 
having all of their automobile insurance 
handled and serviced by your agency. 
This, we feel, is very important; al- 
though the letter can be supplemented by 
advertising material, we feel that a let- 
ter of the proper type will serve the pur- 
pose better than any printed folders or 
other forms. 

“4. That you advertise your facilities.” 
_Mr. Hallowell says there are some 
finance companies which are cooperat- 
ing with agents in the same way as that 
provided by the bank-and-agent plan and 
such concerns no doubt will receive the 
support of many agents particularly in 
communities in which the bank-and- 
agent plan is not in effect. 

“We should like to make it entirely 
clear,” he said, “that we are entering into 
this competitive undertaking with the 
full realization that it is our job as well 
as yours. It is, in fact, the industry’s 
job and by ‘industry’ we mean the inde- 
pendent insurance companies and _ their 
agency organizations, and we intend to 
do all we can in working with the in- 
dustry in meeting the competitive threats 
which face us,” 


JOHNSON DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 

Major Elmer E. Johnson, who has 
been with the Massachusetts Bonding 
for several years past in its New York 
branch office, has been advanced to di- 
rector of agencies and will make his 
headquarters. in the home office at 
Boston, h 








Double Anniversary 
For J. M. Richardson 


15 YEARS IN PHILA. WITH GLOBE 








Resident Vice President of Company 
There Well Regarded in Casualty- 
Surety Circles; His Background 





A double anniversary will be observed 
this year by John M. Richardson, one of 
Philadelphia’s leading casualty-surety 
branch managers, who is resident vice- 
president in that city of the Globe In- 
demnity. He will shortly complete his 


Bachrach 
JOHN M. RICHARDSON 


fifteenth year in that capacity for the 
Globe Indemnity in Philadelphia and his 
thirty-first anniversary in the casualty- 
surety business. In this time Mr. Rich- 
ardson has built up a reputation as a 
forthright proponent of ethical practices 
and has ever expressed a sympathetic in- 
terest in the problems of the producer. 
His contemporaries regard him as able, 
well posted and firm in his opinions, once 
his mind is made up. He also puts up a 
good sportsmanlike fight in competition, 
they say. 

Mr. Richardson is a past president of 
the Casualty Underwriters Association 
in Philadelphia, one of the oldest or- 
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Being a salesman, we carefully scan 
all the periodicals (company and trade). 
One of our favorites is “The Marylan- 
der” of Maryland Casualty. They re- 
cently ran a short item which is so true 


it should be printed in the literature of 
all companies. For it frequently has 
been found that what might be a reason 
for not buying-on the part of one per- 
son, may well be a reason to buy on the 
part of another. Here’s the item: “A 
group of salesmen gave these four rea- 
sons as the ones most frequently given 
for not buying insurance: (a) times too 
uncertain; (b) increasing taxes; (c) 
buying War Bonds; (d) high cost of 
living. When the salesmen were asked 
the four reasons people most frequently 
gave for buying insurance, it was found 
that the reasons given were the same.” 
* * * 

We were talking to Patrolman Joseph 
Pugh, New York Police Department, the 
other day. Being the “Officer of the Day” 
for Maiden Lane and environs, our con- 
versation was during a slight lull in the 
crime wave. Joe has been pooh-poohing 
us ever since we made a typographical 
error in an item about the Harrison 
N. J. police. Anyhow, we asked Joe for 
his favorite quotation, and said being 
as how things were tough in the column 
racket, maybe he could give us a print- 
able bit of wit. Quick as a flash, he shot 


me an item by Don Marquis: “Ours is a 
world where people don’t know what 
they want and are willing to go through 
hell to get it.” Thanks, Joe, old boy. 

* * * 

And Socrates once said: “The way to 
gain a good reputation is to endeavor to 
be what you desire to appear.” 

* * * 

Things were pretty blue hereabouts 
because suddenly our mail from readers 
of the column seemed to come to an 
abrupt halt. All of a sudden, a letter 
zooms on the horizon from the Supreme 
Commander of the Rochester N. Y- 
Chapter of Jestinourlane, Roy A. Duf- 
fus. He wrote to give us the story of 
the eighth grade class in North Carolina 
having a debate on the value of the 
moon and of the sun. Finally, one boy 
advanced a clinching argument for the 
side in favor of the moon. He said: 
“The moon is more important to the 
world than the sun, because the moon 
comes out at night when it is dark and 
helps make it light enough to see. On 
the other hand, the sun comes out in the 
daytime when it is light anyway.” 

* oe 

And as usual, we close our column 
with a thought by—(guess who?)—for, 
in 1737, he said: “Fine linen, girls and 
gold so bright, choose not to take by 
candle light.” 

—MERVIN L. LANE. 





ganizations of its type in that city, and 
is serving today on the board of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania. 
He took his present assignment with the 
Globe after managerial posts in Denver, 
New York City and Boston, and from 
the company’s standpoint he has handled 
a steadily increasing volume of business 
at a profit. For example, one of the 
largest casualty lines written in recent 
vears—that of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company’s ship repairing coverage— 
originated in his office. Territory em- 
braced by his office includes eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and _ southern 
New Jersey, in which territory millions 
of dollars of profitable business have 
been produced over the years. 
Descendant of President James Monroe 
A native of Belair, Md., and descen- 
dant of James Monroe, President of the 
United States, Mr. Richardson entered 
the insurance business in October, 1914, 
with the Maryland Casualty, in its home 


office claims department. He was sent 
out to Colorado territory as a special 
agent and did so well that he was made 
Denver branch office manager. He en- 
listed in the aviation section, Signal 
Corps, of the U. S. Army in May, 1917, 
and had advanced from the ranks to first 
lieutenancy when he was honorably dis- 
charged. Returning to the Maryland 
Casualty, Mr. Richardson did a credita- 
ble job as Greater New York branch 
manager after his transfer from Denver. 
He won many cups for production prow- 
ess while with the Maryland. 

On March 1, 1927, Mr. Richardson 
joined the Globe Indemnity as its mana- 
ger in Boston and after several years in 
that capacity he was transferred to 
Philadelphia in 1930 as resident vice 
president in charge of casualty-surety 
underwriting, production and claims. His 
hobby is dogs and he’s never happier 
than when one that he has trained wins 
blue ribbons at dog shows. 
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CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 






This Chart Points the Way 
to Extra Income For You 


HIS CHART of the number of business failures after World 
War I shows one reason why manufacturers and wholesalers 
among your clients need American Credit Insurance . . . to protect 
them against credit losses TODAY and in the uncertain future. 






You have the contacts... they need the coverage... and we can 
show you many cases where the sale of Credit Insurance pays the 
broker $500, $2,500, $5,000 a year. 


Our “Credit Insurance File Booklet” gives you the basic sales 
information you need. For a copy, address: American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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of Accounts Receivable 
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Trend Develops Toward 
State Health Programs 

RESUME OF STATE PROPOSALS 

U. S. Chamber Says Public Action 


Should Await Private Effort; Con- 
demns Socialized Medicine 








Increasing indications point to the 
prospect that many of this year’s state 
legislative sessions throughout the coun- 
try will consider measures to broaden 
the accessibility of medical and hospital 
facilities. 

Included will be proposals of a revo- 
lutionary character designed to protect 
workers through state-sponsored hos- 
nitalization insurance programs. Expan- 
sion of state hospital and health facili- 
ties along conventional lines also will 
be sought in many States. ; 

That business interests are becoming 
aware of this trend was indicated by 
a recent United States Chamber of Com- 
merce referendum through which its 
members asserted that “employers who 


have not done so should explore the 
possibility of providing for their em- 
ployes some protection against non- 


industrial or non-occupational disabili- 
tics and sickness.” 
Favors Private Efforts 

By a vote of 1,592 to 700, members of 
the chamber further declared that “if, 
after a reasonable period of time, the 
private effort of employers to provide 
protection against non-industrial and 
non-occupational disabilities and sick- 
ness still leaves substantial gaps in 
coverage, only then should public action 
be taken.” ui t 

If such action is taken, a majority 
of the chamber members added, “this 
should be at the state and local levels 
of government rather than at the Fed- 
eral level” and “should permit volun- 
tary group plans to operate as alterna- 
tives to government plans.” 

Ureing “voluntary group effort to 
provide more adequate medical services 
for all the people,” the chamber mem- 
bers asserted that “there should be 
avoidance of a system of socialized 
medicine, under which all the medical 
personnel become government employes 
and the free choice of doctor by the 
patient and of patient by the doctor is 
impaired.” 


Steps Toward Legislation 

Already steps are being taken in many 
states to secure legislation ranging from 
mandatory to voluntary sickness, acci- 
dent, hospitalization and surgical bene- 
fits. In The Eastern Underwriter of 
January 5, it was reported that a bill 
will be introduced in the Minnesota 
legislature to provide for sickness bene- 
fits through a 1% payroll deduction and 
that labor interests in New Hampshire 
are promoting a sickness insurance plan 
to be financed jointly by employers and 
employes. 

Last week the following developments 
were reported: Governor J. Howard 
McGrath of Rhode Island advocates a 
state compulsory hospitalization insur- 
ance law, supplemental to the cash sick- 
ness fund already in operation in that 
state; a bill has been prepared for in- 
troduction in Massachusetts providing 
for a voluntary system for payment of 
hospital, surgical, sickness, bodily injury 
and maternal benefits; Governor Earl 
Warren of California will seek legisla- 
tion providing prepaid medical care 
through a system of compulsory health 
insurance. 

Governor Warren’s plan for Califor- 
nia, however, received a_ setback last 
week when the California Medical:Coun- 
cil, governing body of the California 
State Medical Association, passed a 
resolution declaring all plans for such 
insurance brought to the attention of 
the council were unacceptable and would 
not be endorsed. The medical men 


countered the Governor’s proposal and 
another plan submitted by representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor with a proposal that cash indem- 
nities for wage earners ill or injured 
through non-industrial causes, be pro- 
vided through increased benefits under 
the California unemployment insurance 
act. 

The council resolution diagnosed com- 
pulsory insurance as a dangerous threat 
to the practice of medicine under war- 
time conditions and warned that revolu- 
tionary changes in system could well re- 
sult in “a catastrophe for the people of 
the state.” “The doctors remaining in 
civilian practice,” the resolution con- 
tinued, “after 3,000 or approximately one- 
third have gone into military service, 
are barely able to provide medical serv- 
ice for a greatly expanded population 
and greatly expanded industry. 
now, they are forced to change to a new 
and unfamiliar system of practice, medi- 
cal service to the people will break 
down.” 

New York State’s 1945 legislature is 
scheduled to receive recommendations 
from a temporary commission, created 
by the 1944 legislature, for programs 
to broaden the accessibility of medical 
care. In appointing this commission, 
Governor Dewey said its purpose was 
“to make necessary studies to devise 
programs for medical care for persons 
of all groups and classes.” Meanwhile, 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York City 
has been fostering the development of 
the Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York, which contemplates a volun- 
tary all-inclusive health insurance pro- 
gram for all persons, including city 
employes, who live or work in the city 
and earn up to $5,000 a year. 

Labor Groups in N. J. 

Labor groups in New Jersey favor 
segregation of the 1% tax workers pay 
into the state unemployment compensa- 
tion fund so that it can be built up 
into a fund that would provide sick 
benefits for the temporarily unemployed. 

Virginia’s legislature is one of the few 
not convening in regular session next 
vear. But its State Legislative Council 
was directed by the 1944 legislature to 
study improvement of “medical facilities 
available to the rural population”; need 
for a group hospitalization plan for 
state employes, and problems of cancer 
control and treatment in the state. 

In North Carolina a state medical and 
hospital care commission recently asked 
the state advisory budget commission 
for $5,257,000 for the next biennium and 
$5,000,000 for a long-range project to 
provide expanded hospital facilities 
throughout the state. The latter amount 
was asked as the state’s part of a $15,- 
000,000 fund for expanding existing 
county and community hospitals and for 
constructing new ones. 


Georgia’s Post-War Plans 


Georgia’s state post-war planning 
agency, the State Agricultural & Indus- 
trial Development Board, has announced 
it will recommend establishment of a 
hospital authority in each county, with 
power to issue bonds for building and 
maintaining hospitals, clinics and health 
centers. 

Alabama’s interim committee on social 
welfare and development recently indi- 
cated its agreement on a definite need 
for expansion of hospital and’ health 
facilities. It was declared, however, that 
formal plans would have to await reports 
on needs and available revenue. 

Nearly half: of the $10,000,000 post- 
war capital improvement program to be 
undertaken by Maryland will be de- 
voted to expansion of medical care 


facilities in institutions for treatment of 
tubercular and mentally ill patients, 
Governor Herbert R. O’Conor has an- 
nounced. 

Looking forward to expanded tubercu- 
losis hospital facilities in Kentucky, Gov- 
recently 


ernor Simeon Willis asserted 


Donley Speaks in Epigrams About 


“Greatest Business in the World” 


| ~ 


David. W. Donley, supervisor of. agen- 
cies, accident and health department, 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., in 
his address on “The Greatest Business 
in the World,” at the New England 
Sales Congress in Boston, January 18, 
devoted the first part of his address to 
a series of epigrams, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

“You don’t win second prize in a war.” 

“These are difficult times when we have 
to do without the things that our parents 
never had.” “There are no priorities on 
good will and good public relations.” 
“There is no ceiling on effort.” “Con- 
science is what hurts when everything 
else feels good.” “Horse sense is that 
characteristic which keeps horses from 
betting, on the human race.” “Prejudice 
is being down on somethin& you are 
not up to.” “Tt is a good rule never to 
forget a client. It is a better rule never 
to let a client forget you.” “The only 
thing in this world that improves by 
being broken is a record.” 
_ Saying that it took vision and courage 
for the pioneers to create the accident 
and sickness insurance business, Mr. 
Donley continued: 


Most Essential Insurance 

“Basically, disability insurance is the 
most essential insurance written because 
it protects the source: of all material 
possessions. Its primary purpose is to 
conserve what one now has and to help 
him secure what he hopes to acquire in 
the future. The sale of disability insur- 
ance is your business. It is my business. 





that “the first responsibility of govern- 
ment is the health of the people.” 


Drive in Ohio 


A number of Cleveland groups have 
launched a_ state-wide drive in Ohio 
to obtain legislative support for a $36,- 
710,000 emergency program to provide 
an extra 18,250 beds for all types of 
mental patients. 


Although Arkansas voters at the re- 
cent election overwhelmingly rejected a 
measure which would have levied taxes 
totaling from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000 an- 
nually on natural resources, fuel and 
power to raise revenue for the support 
of a public hospital program, the objec- 
tions raised by opponents were based 
on the manner in which the proposal 
was drafted rather than a denial of the 
need for expanded hospital facilities. 

Pending in the 1945 Colorado legisla- 
ture is a bill to set up a system designed 
to compensate workers for loss of wages 
while absent from employment through 
sickness. Introduced by Senator Eudo- 
chia Bell Smith, Denver Democrat, the 
proposed legislation is patterned after a 
Rhode Island law. 

Passage of a cash sickness benefit 
insurance program has been urged upon 
the 1945 Montana legislature by Gov- 
ernor Sam C. Ford. 

“Through unemployment compensa- 
tion,” he declared in his message to 
the legislators, “we have partially pro- 
vided for the able-bodied worker when 
his pay check. stops. We should now 
give some measure of insurance to the 
worker who becomes too ill to work. 
The disabled worker is in greater need 
than the employed worker. Cash sick 
benefit insurance should, in equity, have 
come before unemployment compensa- 
tion, for the disabled worker faces in- 
creased expenses for medical and hos- 
pital care, in addition to his loss of 
wages. 

“IT do not favor the regimentation of 
hospitals and physicians from Washing- 
ton, but I believe we can devise a sim- 
ple, workable and not too expensive 
plan to provide cash sickness insurance 
that will lighten the burden disability 
brings, and we should do so.” 





DAVID W. DONLEY 
I love it. It is the greatest business on 
earth.” ‘ 
Mr. Donley said that the A. & H. 
salesman has only one argument if he 
talks cost, but he has a dozen arguments 
if he talks needs, and it is his business 
to uncover needs. Saying that the art of 
constructive selling is to gét people to 
want the thing the salesman has dis- 
covered they need, he added: 
“Accident and sickness insurance is 
backed today by companies of charac- 
ter and it is a truly serviceable product. 
To insure the customer’s satisfaction, 
the product must be honestly sold. Price 
is not the controlling factor. We all 
have fond memories of the salesmen 
who aided us in becoming wise pur- 
chasers of products of value.” 





Numerous Insurance Bills 
Are Expected in Iowa 


Numerous insurance bills are expected 
to be presented to the Iowa state legisla- 


ture which convened at Des Moines on 
Jan. 8. Major insurance bills are ex- 
pected to include a proposed rate law 
for the state, adoption of the New York 
standard fire policy, agent qualification 
bills and changes in the investment laws 
for life companies. 

In addition, a study is now being made 
whether to attempt a change in the tax 
laws in order to conform with the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision and avoid any 
discrimination issues. Other insurance 
legislation probably will include changes 
in the workmen’s, compensation, liberal- 
izing group insurance, licensing of ad- 
justers, a financial responsibility law, 
allowing the state medical society to sell 
medical care insurance, and bringing 
burial groups under the insurance laws. 





Industrial Indemnity Gets 


Permit to Issue New Stocks 


The Industrial Indemnity Co. of. San 
Francisco has been issued a permit by 
Insurance Commissioner Maynard Garri- 
son of California to issue 2,000 shares 
of stock of a par value of $100 a share 
to be sold at $250 per share. This com- 
pany formerly was the Industrial In- 
demnity Exchange, a reciprocal which 
has been converted to a stock basis. 

The company now has outstanding 
2,000 shares of stock of the same par 
value. With the addition of the new 
shares, the company’s capital will total 
$400,000 and its surplus will total $956,- 
000. All of the new shares will be ab- 
sorbed by present stockholders. 
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Travelers Wins Case 
In Court of Appeals 


INVOLVED INJURY TO A MINOR 





After Getting Double Indemnity, Minor 
Held Subject to Action on Third 


Party Recovery 





The New York Court of Appeals, in 
a decision handed down December 3, 
keld that a minor who, subsequent to 
recovering double indemnity from an 
employer under the workmen’s com- 


pensation law also sues and recovers 
from a third party liable for his injuries, 
is subject to action by the employer 
for the amount of the double indemnity 
portion of the compensation award. 

The case is titled Aaron Bogartz, an 
infant, by James Bogartz, his guardian 
ad litem, et al, respondents, v. Vincent 
Astor, respondent; Arcy Doll & Toy 
Manufacturing Co., appellant; Travelers 
Insurance Co., respondent. Appeal was 
from an order of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court in the Second 
Judicial Department, which affirmed, by 
a divided court, an order of a Special 
Term of the Supreme Court, Kings 
County, granting a motion by plaintiff 
to vacate a notice of lien filed by ap- 
pellant under Section 29 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. 

The Court of Appeals opinion was 
written by Judge Loughran, with all the 
judges concurring, 

Received Double Indemnity 


}ogartz, a minor, seventeen years old, 
was employed by a manufacturing con- 
cern, whose business was conducted in 
premises owned by Astor. He was in- 
jured through Astor’s negligence and 
the insurance company paid him com- 
pensation and in according with the 
statute governing employment of minors 
in hazardous occupations, a further sum 
equal to the amount of the compensation 
award was paid by the employer. In a 
third party action, the minor recovered 
$9,000 from Astor through settlement, 
and the employer filed against the pro- 
ceeds of the settlement a lien for the 
sum by which the employer had in- 
creased the amount that the minor re- 
ceived from the insurance carrier. 

“In the view of the courts below,” the 
opinion says, “the additional payment 
exacted by Section 14-a is in the nature 
of a penalty which—for the sake of the 
general safety of minors—ought under 
all circumstances to be borne by the 
employer (182 Misc. 214). But Section 
l4-a says nothing of that kind. On the 
contrary, Section 14- a speaks of ‘double 
compensation’ and ‘increased compensa- 
tion’; and this word ‘compensation’ is 
in the statute said to mean ‘a money 
allowance payable to an employe or to 
his dependents as provided in this chap- 
ter’ (Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
Section 2, Subdivision 6). 

“The lien upon this minor’s recovery 
against Astor was asserted by the em- 
ployer on the strength of Section 29 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. It 
is thereby provided that an employe, 
who had been wrongfully injured - by 
another not in the same employ, may 
pursue his remedy against such other 
subject to the provisions of the statute. 
‘In such case (says Section 29) the state 
insurance fund, if compensation be pay- 
able therefrom, or otherwise the person, 
association, corporation or imsurance car- 
tier liable for the payment of such com- 
pensation, as the case may be, shall have 
a lien on the proceeds of any recovery 
from such other, whether by judgment, 
settlement or otherwise, after the deduc- 
tion of the reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses, including attorney’s fees, incur- 
red in effecting such recovery, to the 
extent of the total amount of compen- 
sation awarded under or provided or 
estimated by this chapter for such case 
and the expenses for medical treatment 
paid or to be paid by it and to such 
extent such recovery shall be deemed 
lor the benefit of such fund, person, 


” 


association, corporation or carrier.’ 
Not Pecuniary Punishment 
“In the light of the foregoing provi- 


. 


sions, the extra payment required by 
Section 14-a cannot be conceived of as 
a mere pecuniary punishment of the 
employer or indeed as anything essen- 
tially different from the other monetary 
benefits secured by the statute to work- 
men and their dependents. Our decision 


in Matter of Molnia v. B. D. Kaplan 
& Co., Inc. (293 N. Y.-700) was “of like 
purport. 


“To our minds there is nothing strange 
in calling upon an injured employe to 
make full restoration of workmen’s com- 
pensation received by him, in case he 
is thereafter made whole through re- 


covery from a third party for the same 
injury. But whether strange or no, such 
is the plain requirement of the statute 
and that is an end of the controversy. 
(See Matter of McNerney v. City of 
Geneva, 290 N. Y. 505.) ° 

“The orders should be reversed with 
costs and the motion denied.” 





ARNOLD SWANSON IS DEAD 

Arnold Swanson, resident manager of 
the Detroit branch office of the Ameri- 
can Casualty Cos. of Reading, Pa., died 


- 


January 7. 


B. C. Carrick a Major 
Capt. B. 
N. H., 
of the Peerless Casualty, stationed at the 
Boston office, 
forces, was recently promoted to major 
in Italy, where he is stationed with the 
medical Administration of the 12th Air 
Force. He is the son of Richard C. 
Carrick, vice president of Peerless Cas- 
ualty. 


Crampton Carrick of Keene, 


who was resident vice president 


before entering the armed 
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Sawyer Urges Expertly 
Drawn State Statutes 


INDIANA LAWYERS 


Says Proper Legislation Can Take 
State Approved Rates Outside Scope 
of Anti-Trust Acts 


ADDRESSES 





3elief that state legislation can be 
properly drawn to give power of ap- 
proval and disapproval to a state officer 
which will, whether or not relief is af- 
forded by Congress, t take state approved 
rates outside the scope of the anti-trust 
acts and offer a strong argument that 
the use of rates so approved is not 
violative of other existing Federal 
statutes was expressed by E. W. Saw- 
yer, attorney, National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters, in his ad- 
dress before the Indiana State Bar As- 
sociation at Indianapolis, January 12. 

Saying that casualty insurance is 
probably the largest single source of 
income of the legal profession, Mr. Saw- 
yer said that organized cooperation be- 
tween business and bar can no longer 
safely be postponed and that the first 
step is frank recognition of weaknesses. 

Government Insurance 

“The best argument against insurance 
by government,” both state and Federal, 
he continued, “is private insurance so 
adequate to meet social needs and so 
well handled that government insurance 
would be an obviously backward step.” 

Mr. Sawyer devoted the second por- 
tion of his address to the situation 
created by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that insur- 
ance is commerce. On this subject, he 
spoke as follows: 

“One result of the social revolution 
which did not follow the American way 
of gradual change was the reversal last 
June by the United States Supreme 
Court of its oft-repeated pronouncement 
that insurance is not commerce. AIl- 
though other justices warned of drastic 
conditions which would follow and 
demonstrated that such results were not 
necessary to establish the power of 
Federal control of insurance, a minority 
of the court, by chance a majority of 
participating members, razed the struc- 
ture which the states, during seventy- 
five years’ reliance upon earlier deci- 
sions, had erected. 

“The immediate effects of the decision 
were: First, to subject insurance to di- 
verse existing Federal statutes, in some 
instances in direct conflict with state 
statutes; second, to subject insurance 
to such further Federal regulatory acts 
as Congress may at any time see fit to 
enact; and, third, to throw into the 
realm of doubt and uncertainty many 
state regulatory laws. 

State Regulation 

Whatever differences of opinion may 
once have existed over the relative 
merits of Federal regulation as opposed 
to state regulation, the view is now 
all but unanimous that regulation of in- 
surance by the states should continue. 
This view is not based upon objection 
to further weakening of powers of the 
states and further concentration of 
powér in the Federal Government, al- 
though I have little doubt such an ob- 
jection would suffice for many. Rather, 
it rests upon belief that differences in 
industrial, agricultural and economic 
conditions make it wholly impracticable 
to regulate insurance from one central 
source and force it into a common 
mould. Furthermore, the system of state 
regulation, created by trial and error 
over a period of seventy-five years, is 
too valuable to the public to be jet- 
tisoned if it can be saved. 

“Since June, 1944, insurance companies, 
througlr committees of their organiza- 
tions, have been studying the effect of 
change of status upon tax laws of the 
various states. This study requires care- 
ful"scrutiny of the entire tax scheme of 
each state to determine whether the 
scheme discriminates against interstate 


commerce. If a tax operates more op- 
pressively 
several 

First, is 


upon interstate 
questions must be 
the statute one 


commerce, 
resolved: 
which falls 


within court decisions which declare 
state statutes invalid because discrimina- 
tion is apparent from the statutes 
themselves; second, have correlative or 
corresponding burdens been placed upon 
intrfstate commerce; and third, do dif- 
ferences in treatment accomplish sub- 
stantial equality? There are many de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court on these 
points. Having reached conclusions for 
each state and having determined the 
nature and scope of needed corrective 
legislation, the companies must decide 
how best to pay taxes pending legis- 
lative correction of statutes of doubtful 
validity. 
State Control Bills 

“Companies have likewise been work- 
ing for months to determine the best 
basis for state control of rates. Because 
there will be introduced in the legisla- 
tures of many states bills to create state 
control or to amend and supplement 
existing control, it is imperative that 
insurance lawyers understand the issue 
involved. 

“The right of Congress to regulate 
insurance was established by the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. Insurance 
rates are now subject to existing Fed- 
eral statutes. There is, however, no Fed- 
eral statute speci cally regulating insur- 
ance rates. Until Congress creates regu- 
lation by the Federal Government, states 
are free to regulate rates within proper 
exercise of state police power. 

A state statute regulating interstate 
commerce under its police power is gen- 
erally regarded as valid if (1) it does 
not contravene existing Federal law, and 
(2) it does not invade the national in- 
terest by unduly burdening interstate 
transactions. So long as Congress does 
not establish specific regulation of rates, 
it would seem that the competing de- 
mands of state and national interests 
can be accommodated; and that regu- 
lation of rates by a state to protect its 
citizens is a local matter which need 
not conflict with national interests. If 
the scope of a state regulatory law is 
confined to establishment of rates ade- 
quate to protect solvency of companies, 
reasonable for citizens to pay and not 
unfairly discriminatory in their applica- 
tion, there is reason for confidence that 
such control would be a valid exercise 
of police power. 

Difficult Problem Arises 

“A more difficult problem arises under 
existing Federal statutes. In many states 
insurance companies are required by 
law to collaborate with other companies 
through rating organizations in order 
that rates may be based upon experi- 
ence broader than that of a single com- 
pany. These requirements in many 
states have succeeded statutes which 
theretofore had made such collaboration 
illegal. The change in legislative policy 
was due to sad experience under laws 
which encouraged unfettered competi- 
tion in the cost of insurance. But the 
Federal anti-trust statutes, which the 
decision made applicable to insurance, 
declare such collaboration illegal, and 
the Supreme Court has said that the 
purpose of collaboration is immaterial. 
Companies are in a position of being 
required to comply with state law in 
order to obtain licenses and of being 
subject to indictment under Federal anti- 
trust law if they do comply. 

“Combining experience is essential in 

casualty insurance rate-making. Insur- 
ance is the only industry which cannot 
determine the cost of its product before 
the product is sold. The expense of 
doing business can be estimated as in 
any other industry, but the cost of the 
product, determined by losses which oc- 
cur, can be fixed only at a later date 
when losses have been paid. Insurance 
rates are made upon the assumption that 
the future will, within reasonably nar- 
row variations, repeat the past. The 
broader the record of past performance, 
the greater is the probability that it is 
not distorted by chance and the greater 
becomes the degree of accuracy of 


prognosis. No one company has a suffi-: 


cient volume of business to render its 
own experience a safe guide for the 


future. Hence, it is imperative that the, 


experience of many companies be com- 
bined. Drafting statutes which will per- 
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mit proper collaboration and which will 


survive conflicts between Federal and 
state power is an extremely delicate task. 
Proper State Legislation 

“In the case of Parker vs. Brown, 
317 U. S. 341, the Supreme Court stated 
that the Sherman Act does not apply 
to a state, as such, and was not intended 
to restrain state action or official action 
directed by a state. It is believed that 
state legislation can be properly drawn 
to give power of approval and disap- 
proval to a state officer which will, 
whether or not relief is afforded by 
Congress, take state approved rates out- 
side the scope of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts and offer at least strong argu- 
ment that the use of rates so approved 
is not violative of other existing Federal 
statutes. 

“Adequate state regulation must re- 
solve not only the delicate balances 
between local and national interest and 
conflicting Federal and state law af- 
fecting collaboration. It must also ac- 
commodate diverse requireménts of 
many kinds of insurance and_ several 
kinds of insurance companies. Further- 
more, there is as great danger from too 
strict ag from too lax regulation. If too 
strict it may. unduly burden interstate 
commerce. If too lax it may in fact 
be no regulation. In either event the 
Damoclean sword might fall. 

“Because casualty insurance is con- 
stantly expanding it is impossible to 
anticipate changes which may become 
desirable. For this reason it is prefer- 
able that regulation be established by 
adoption of principles within which 
administering authority can exercise 
broad discretionary power, rather than 
by adoption of details which, under 
changed conditions, might block the path 
to desirable improvement. Flexibility in 
making rates and rating plans is im- 
perative. With Federal control always 
imminent state administrators must be 
free to approve rating plans and prac- 
tices which are required by exigencies 
of the insurance business without delay 
incidental to enabling legislation. 

No Task for Laymen. 

“The purpose of this detailed discus- 
sion of tax and rate statutes is to dem- 
onstrate, 1f demonstration is necessary, 
that preparation of legislation is no task 
for laymen or for lawyers not thor- 
oughly conversant with the issues of 
law and fact. It should be obvious that 
ill-considered legislation, however well- 
intentioned, can defeat the very purpose 
of its enactment. 

“ “The stock casualty cempanies, acting 


.through the Association of Casualty and 


Surety Executives and with the advice 
and help of the National Bureau of Cas- 


“palty & Surety Underwriters, have pre- 
. pared a model bill setting forth the 


‘principles I have mentioned. This bill 
will be available for.use in ,any state 
«where rate regulation’ is contemplated. 
Work is still in progress with other 
groups similarly engaged, looking toward 
agreement upon a single bill. This bill 


is the work of lawyers who have devoted 
months to the legal issues involved and 
of rate experts thoroughly conversant 
with all intricacies of rate-making. It 
should not lightly be brushed aside in 
favor of a bill less carefully prepared. 
In many states changes in this model 
bill will be necessary because of ade- 
quate existing law relating to some 
phases of rate control. In making such 
changes extreme care is imperative, and 
consultation with the individuals who 
drafted the model bill is desirable. In 
no other way can the delicate balances 
be preserved. Insurance lawyers will 
render a great service to casualty in- 
surance if, when consulted about legis- 
lation, they will bear these points in 
mind. 

“Tt may be that Congress can be per- 
suaded to implement state power by a 
declaration of intent or by permission to 
the states, or by itself subjecting insur- 
ance to state laws; and by exempting 
from existing Federal laws legitimate 
practices of collaboration required by 
the peculiarities of insurance. If so, 
regulation by the states would be ona 
firmer basis. But we cannot assume that 
Congress will so act or that such ac- 
tion, if taken, will be permanent. We 
must so shape our legislation that only 
specific Federal control can upset our 
work. : 

State Regulation on Trial 

“When we have adopted carefully pre- 
pared legislation, we have gone only 
part way. In the last analysis, the type 
of administration provided will decide 
whether we shall have Federal control. 
We would probably be safer with ex- 
pert administration under a poor law 
than poor administration under a good 
law. What we must have is'a good law 
and good administration. The indict- 
ment in the Federal case’ was against 
fire insurance companies; but make no 
mistake, it is state regulation that is 
on trial. 

“This means .that insurance lawyers 
must interest themselves not only in 
proper legislation but in proper admin- 
istration. State Insurance Departments 
must be adequately financed. The ad- 
ministrator and his staff must be the 
best material obtainable. Payment of 
more adequate salaries will .be neces- 
sary, in many states, to attract men 
capable of effective administration. Ii 
these things necessitate legislation we 
must have it promptly. 

“Insurance Departments must have 
competent legal advice. No Department, 
however small, should try to function 
under current conditions without the 
full time services of a capable lawyer 
familiar not only with local problems 
but with fine questions of balance be- 
tween state and Federal power. 

Convince Supervising Officers 

“We must convince state supervising 
officers that continuance of state regu- 
lation depends upon them. They must 
be made to understand and to appre- 
ciate fully the danger inherent in weak 
and in arbitrary regulation. They must 
make state regulation function ade- 
quately and smoothly. They must find 
ways to permit rating as a unit of a 
risk having exposures in several states. 
They must find ways to permit uni- 
formity in practices and in policy forms. 
There must be no unnecessary differ- 
ences between the states which can 
constitute or be alleged to constitute 
undue burden upon interstate commerce. 
I believe all these results can be ac- 
complished under the bill I have men- 
tioned by an administrator with vision 
and ability. 

“T have emphasized the importance of 
capable legal advice to Insurance [De- 
partments and the necessity of active 
interest by the bar in administration 
for this reason: If Federal control of 
insurance is established it will probably 
come as the result of litigation ques- 
tioning powers assumed by a State ad- 
ministrator or the manner in which 
powers are exercised or not exercised. 
Competent advice to state administrators 
can prevent niggling, arbitrary decisions 
which unnecessarily burden the business 
and invite resistance. Competent advice 
to companies can prevent sniping at 
proper exercise of state powers.” 
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CONTINUITY-an indispensable factor in the 
most effective practice of Casualty Reinsur- 
ance. Through thirty years the EMPLOYERS 
has preserved corporate continuity and has 
brought together a staff of seasoned executives 
whose training has been in the field of direct 
underwriting. Our closely knit treaty rela- 
tionships are built upon this foundation. The 
objective attained is three-part continuity— 
of Reinsurer, Staff and Service. 


EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


J. B. ROBERTSON—PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 

LOS ANGELES 
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pieces on this subject which go right along 
with this advertisement. One is a folder 
(F-509) ‘'Ten Thousand Dollars Protection 
for Ten Dollars’ and the other a self- 
mailer with return card (F-601) ‘Your 
family, too, needs protection’’. They list all 
the hazards covered, tell who is insured 
and provide application forms for the 


insurance. 


Send for these folders and also poster, 
reprints and 2 column newspaper mats of 
the advertisement ‘'Pet or Threat?’ 









P.. have a way of growing up, some- 
times into principals in damage claims— 
so do other hazards that seem small and 


Do your clients and prospects know 
about Family Legal Liability protection? 


We have two new, tested mailing 
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